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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


(Covering the period August 24 to September 11) 


FTER full debate in committee 

and at plenary meetings, the 
Economic and Social Council adopt- 
ed on August 22, by a vote of 14 to 
0 with 4 abstentions, a comprehen- 
sive resolution on measures to pro- 
mote economic development of un- 
der-developed countries. The resolu- 
tion set forth several detailed recom- 
mendations to the capital-exporting 
countries and to the countries need- 
ing private and public development 
capital. The resolution urged the In- 
ternational Bank and other existing 
agencies for extending credits “to 
continue to expand their lending 
operations in under-developed areas.” 
It expressed sympathy with the 
recommendation for an International 
Finance Corporation to promote 
the financing of productive private 
enterprise. It asked the Bank to 
consider what contribution such a 
body could make to the general 
scheme and to report to the Coun- 
cil’s fourteenth session. 

Most difficult of the problems of 
under-developed countries is the 
securing of capital for “non-self- 
liquidating projects,” such basic 
work as road building, development 
of ports, and communications. On 
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this question the Council decided 
neither to accept nor reject the 
principle of setting up an_ inter- 
national grant fund or development 
authority. It requested the Secre- 
tary-General, in consultation with 
the Bank and other specialized 
agencies, to formulate practicable 
methods for dealing with the prob- 
lem of assistance through grants. 


Suez Canal Restrictions 


GYPT was called to lift restric- 
tions on the passage of inter- 
national shipping through the Suez 
Canal in a resolution adopted by the 
Security Council on September 1. 
Debated through seven meetings, the 
resolution, approved by 8 votes to 
none with 3 abstentions, asked 
Egypt to cease all interference 
beyond that essential to the safety 
of shipping and to the observance 
of international conventions. Main- 
tenance of these restrictions, the 
resolution declared, was inconsistent 
with the objectives of peaceful set- 
tlement between Egypt and Israel 
and the establishment of permanent 
peace in Palestine. 
The Council began consideration 


of the question on July 26 on Israel's 
complaint that the Egyptian restric- 
tions seriously threatened the eco- 
nomic life of the whole Middle East. 
Egypt denied that its actions were 
an infringement of international law 
or of the Rhodes Armistice Agree- 
ment between the two countries. 
Egypt claimed also that France, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States, Turkey and the Netherlands 
were parties to the dispute and that 
the International Court of Justice 
should be asked whether these 
countries were entitled to vote on 
the matter. This proposal was not 
sponsored by any member of the 
Counci! and therefore was not put 
to vote. 


Economic and Social Council 


CTION on the many items which 
the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil considered in the period August 
1 3-September 11 included several de- 
cisions on various aspects of the eco- 
nomic development of under-devel- 
oped countries. Among the most im- 
portant of these, apart from measures 
on financing development, were a 
number of recommendations on land 
(Continued on page 284) 
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Measures for F inancing 


Economic Development 








HE Economic and Social Coun- 

cil concluded on August 22 a 
very thorough discussion of the all- 
important problem of measures to fi- 
nance the economic development of 
under-developed countries. Meeting 
ahead of the session, the Council’s 
Economic Committee debated the 
problem for a week and _ finally 
adopted a comprehensive draft reso- 
lution by a vote of 14 votes to 0, 
with 3 abstentions. 

The draft outlined steps to be 
taken, first, for expanding the flow of 
development capital in the under-de- 
developed countries themselves and 
increasing their capacity to absorb 
capital; second, for an expanded and 
steadier flow of foreign capital, both 
private and public; and third, for en- 
couraging the flow of capital to fi- 
nance “non-self-liquidating projects.” 

When this draft resolution came 
up before the plenary Council on 
August 13, several important amend- 
ments were submitted, the most far- 
reaching of them sponsored by Chile. 

In the Economic Committee the 
Chilean delegation had attempted, 
Oscar Schnake-Vergara said, to work 
out a compromise, but a careful 
study of the text showed that the 
draft did not represent what the 
General Assembly expected from 
the Council: precise recommenda- 
tions on practical methods, condi- 
tions and policies. Recalling the his- 
tory of United Nations consideration 
of the subject from March 4, 1949, 
when the Council asked for a Sec- 
retariat study, the Chilean repre- 
sentative insisted that what the 
Council must now do was not to call 
for fresh studies but to make con- 
crete recommendations to the As- 
sembly. But the draft resolution 
merely’ took over earlier decisions 
On national and international meas- 
ures. On the two vital points, inter- 
national financing of private enter- 
prise and international capital for 
non-self-liquidating projects it would 
have the effect of delaying the set- 
ting up of necessary organs. 
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The need for financing private en- 
terprise in under-developed countries 
was particularly urgent in the case of 
countries like Chile, which had al- 
ready begun to industrialize and 
widen the scope of their economies. 
The best way of meeting this need 
would be to establish an international 
finance corporation to finance pro- 
ductive private enterprise in under- 
developed countries. The Economic 
Committee, however, had merely 
recommended that the usefulness of 
such a corporation should be studied. 
What the Council should study was 
the way to set up a body of this 
kind. Chile therefore proposed an 
amendment to this effect. 

Mr. Schnake-Vergara also pointed 
out that the International Bank, the 
United States International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board and the report 
of the United Nations expert group 
(see BULLETIN, vol. X, no. 11) 
were all agreed on the need for 
long-term loans at nominal rates for 
financing non-self-liquidating pro- 
jects. The Economic Committee’s 
draft resolution, however, merely in- 
vited the Secretary-General, in con- 
sultation with the International 
Bank, to keep this problem under 
active consideration. What aspect of 
the problem would the Bank ex- 
amine which it had not already ex- 
amined? 

Hence the need for an amend- 
ment to provide for the setting 
up as soon as circumstances per- 
mitted, a special fund to make 
grants-in-aid and long-term loans, 
(for a period up to 50 years) at an 
annual interest rate of one per cent, 
to help under-developed countries 
finance basic  non-self-liquidating 
projects. He preferred international 
long-term loans at nominal interest 
rates to international grants since 
such loans seemed more adequate 
and their acceptance more in accord 
with the dignity of states. But the 
important point was that under-de- 
veloped countries should receive in- 
ternational financial aid at low cost 


Recommendations of Economic and Social Councal 


for financing  non-self-liquidating 
projects. Assistance of this kind was 
the only means by which they could 
increase their ability to absorb in- 
creasing quantities of foreign capital 
and to make payments. The Chilean 
Government, however, was prepared 
to agree to grants, in accordance 
with recommendations that had been 
made by the Bank and by the United 
States International Development 
Advisory Board. 

As many countries as_ possible 
should contribute to such a fund, 
Mr. Schnake-Vergara said. He rea- 
lized, of course, why many countries 
which had formerly exported capital 
were no longer able to do so, and 
why the burden of financing now 
fell almost entirely upon the United 
States. But to create a healthy basis 
for international trade, and to give 
practical effect to the principle of 
world economic and political soli- 
darity, the countries which were for- 
mer exporters of capital should 
agree to devote part of their in- 
creased income resulting from in- 
creased productivity to promoting 
general economic development. 
Nearly every country, except the 
U.S.S.R., had expressed a desire to 
play an effective role in international 
economic development efforts. But 
at present these were confined in 
practice almost solely to the United 
States. 

Concluding, he summarized Chile’s 
point of view as follows: First, a 
sustained effort should be made to 
increase the International Bank’s an- 
nual investment rate considerably. 
Second, the Bank should be asked to 
recommend methods of organizing 
and administering an international 
finance corporation to help finance 
private firms in under-developed 
countries. Third, the Council should 
ask the General Assembly for au- 
thority to establish an international 
fund to help finance non-self- 
liquidating projects essential for the 
economic development of under-de- 
developed countries. 
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Sradar Bahadur Khan, of Pakis- 
tan, also believed there was a need 
for an international agency to help 
finance basic non-self-liquidating 
projects. While it was most essen- 
tial that under-developed countries 
should put their internal finances in 
order, he pointed out, this would not 
suffice for the purpose. Nor should 
the responsibility of various govern- 
ments for taking defence measures 
lead them to lose sight of their re- 
sponsibilities to under-developed 
countries, The International Bank, 
he said, should grant more liberal 
loans not only for so-called pro- 
ductive schemes but also for general 
development and non-self-liquidat- 
ing projects. If it was not prepared 
to make such loans, the Council 
should consider other methods of 
making capital available—a_ point 
made also by the Philippines. An in- 
ternational agency to give aid on a 
wider scale was imperative, he 
thought. 

T. T. Krishnamachari, of India, 
also felt that the Economic Commit- 
tee’s recommendations on the fi- 
nancing of non-self-liquidating proj- 
ects and on the financial aid to be 
made available by various special- 
ized agencies, individual countries 
or regional groups, contained noth- 
ing which had not been said before. 
India entertained little hope of re- 
ceiving any international aid which 
would enable it to solve its tremen- 
dous problems within a reasonable 
time. The wealthy or industrialized 
countries, he declared, should rea- 
lize how violently hopes and expecta- 
tions had been dashed to the ground 
by the draft resolution’s recom- 
mendation that the Assembly ask the 
Secretary-General, in consultation 
with the International Bank and the 
specialized agencies concerned, to 
keep the problems and methods of 
financing non-self-liquidating projects 
under active consideration. 

He would not, however, go as far 
as the Chilean representative who 
had suggested that the Assembly en- 
trust the Council with the responsi- 
bility of establishing a special fund. 
Such a proposal inevitably raised 
the problem of contributions, and 
even if .a number of governments 
accepted the principle of contribu- 
tions, there was the practical point 
to be considered that major contribu- 
tions, as past experience showed, 
would be made solely by the United 
States. The future might afford op- 
portunities for other forms of co- 
operation, but he was not sure that 
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a central fund, or a corporation or 
an international development au- 
thority (as suggested by the experts) 
would be practicable at the present 
time, especially since its success or 
failure would depend on one nation. 
Economically strong countries must 
of necessity take various considera- 
tions—political and national—into 
account in their attitude to assistance 
projects. In the meantime, the under- 
developed countries, which had been 
living on hope for the past three 
years, might have to continue to do 
so, in order to give the world time 
to become more settled. 


Indian Proposals 


He accordingly proposed an 
amendment which would provide 
an opportunity for dealing with the 
problem again in a year’s time. By 
this amendment, the Council would 
ask the Secretary-General, in con- 
sultation with the International 
Bank and other appropriate special- 
ized agencies, to formulate specific 
proposals in regard to further ac- 
tion to be taken towards imple- 
menting the recommendations in 
the experts’ report on (i) the 
establishment of an international de- 
velopment authority, which, among 
other things, would make grants-in- 
aid to under-developed countries, 
and, (ii) the establishment of an in- 
ternational finance corporation for 
making investments in private en- 
terprise in under-developed coun- 
tries. 

The amendment would also have 
the Council recognize these two 
recommendations as a step forward 
rather than as an immediate call for 
action. Also to be given similar 
recognition was the experts’ recom- 
mendation that the International 
Bank set itself the objective, to be 
attained within five years, of lending 
$1 billion annually to the under-de- 
developed countries. 

The purpose of these amendments, 
explained Mr. Krishnamachari, was 
to keep the various ideas and recom- 
mendations in “cold storage” until 
they could be applied when circum- 
stances were more favorable, and 
also to provide something more tan- 
gible in the meantime than that of- 
fered by the Economic Committee. 

In addition, he stressed how im- 
portant it was that the United States 
realize the great extent to which it 
could ultimately help the under-de- 
veloped countries by making some- 


what greater use of United Nations 
agencies. 

While he agreed with Mr. Krish- 
namachari on the difficulties of 
achieving a practical solution of the 
problem of financing, Cornelio Bal- 
maceda, of the Philippines, thought 
that in view of the fact that external 
financial aid was at present being 
given on a limited scale, the Chilean 
plan might yet prove _ feasible. 
He also felt that the Economic Cem- 
mittee’s draft resolution laid too 
much stress on domestic financing. 
It should at least -have recom- 
mended that attention be given to the 
question of augmenting the flow of 
external capital through agencies 
such as the International Bank, and 
that the possibility of international 
financing for slow-yielding basic de- 
velopment projects be explored. 


Amendments by Uruguay 


Establishing an international fi- 
nance corporation for financing pri- 
vate enterprise in under-developed 
countries, as suggested by the ex- 
perts’ report, said Cesar Charlone, of 
Uruguay, would provide the best 
means of remedying the lack of con- 
fidence in under-developed countries. 
It would be an excellent way of di- 
recting private capital to productive 
private enterprise, for, left to itself, 
private capital was often invested in 
under-developed countries where it 
was of little importance for eco- 
nomic development. He accordingly 
proposed an amendment expressing 
sympathy with the idea of establish- 
ing an international finance corpora- 
tion, and asking the International 
Bank to report to the next Council 
session on the contribution which 
such a body could make. 

On the question of grants for non- 
self-liquidating projects, he proposed 
that the studies recommended by 
the Economic Committee provide 
for special attention being given to 
the possibility of making grants to 
those under-developed countries 
whose economic conditions made it 
impossible to raise capital of their 
own. Grants, he explained, were es- 
sential where low national incomes 
made it impossible to earmark capi- 
tal for economic development from 
domestic savings. 

(Both these proposals were later 
incorporated into amendments put 
forward jointly by Uruguay, France 
and the United Kingdom). 

Arguments that it was not feasible 
or realistic at present to create an 
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international development authority 
for making grants or long-term low 
interest loans to under-developed 
countries, were put forward by rep- 
resentatives of Belgium, Canada, 
China, France, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 


*Unrealistic” 


Such an organization, it was point- 
ed out, could not receive adequate 
support from the developed countries 
when they were engaged on defence 
programs, or confronting balance-of- 
payments problems, or preoccupied 
with the development of their de- 
pendent territories. Under these cir- 
cumstances the burden would fall 
almost entirely upon the United 
States, without whose support the 
proposal for a special fund, as sug- 
gested by Chile, would have no 
reality. 

There was, nevertheless, no good 
reason for the pessimistic note 
sounded by representatives of under- 
developed countries, stated Isador 
Lubin, of the United States, in oppos- 
ing the Chilean and Indian amend- 
ments. All, he said, were agreed on 
the need for external assistance. In- 
deed, the present discussion marked 
the first occasion on which that prin- 
ciple had been explicitly recognized 
in the Council. But the first pre- 
requisite for the international devel- 
opment authority—namely, that it 
should be truly international, and 
thus supported by a large number of 
contributors—could not at present 
be met. 

No representative of a free country 
would interpret his Government’s 
attitude, Mr. Lubin said, as showing 
lack of interest. The welfare of the 
under-developed countries was a fun- 
damental element in maintaining 
world peace, and the United States 
was aware that the strength of the 
free world depended not only on 
military power but also on moral 
and economic strength, and, above 
all, on unity of purpose. That was 
why the United States conception of 
defence included the economic and 
political rehabilitation of under-de- 
veloped countries. 


As for the Indian amendments, 
aimed at having the Secretary-Gen- 
eral formulate proposals for an in- 
ternational finance corporation and 
an international development author- 
ity, these were too restrictive in that 
they related specifically to two rec- 
ommendations by the group of ex- 
perts. Moreover, the experts had 
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only suggested that the United Na- 
tions explore the possibility of estab- 
lishing an international finance corpo- 
ration, Mr. Lubin added. Further, 
the Bank, rather than the Secretary- 
General was the appropriate author- 
ity to consider the problcm since it 
had the experience of ways and 
means of mobilizing private capital 
for lending purposes. Mr. Lubin was 
prepared, however, to accept Uru- 
guay’s amendments, with minor 
changes. 

The Economic Committee’s draft, 
he was convinced, would lead to a 
constructive program of action, re- 
sulting eventually in both an expan- 
sion and stabilization of the flow of 
capital to under-developed countries. 


In the opinion of Philippe de 
Seynes, of France, economic develop- 
ment depended first and foremost 
on the efforts made by the under- 
developed countries themselves, and 
international aid could only be of a 
supplementary nature. As for the 
experts’ report, that appeared to be 
little more than a manifesto advo- 
cating radical, not to say revolution- 
ary, measures. Thus, in prescribing 
pre-conditions for rapid economic 
progress, they had said that old 
social institutions would have to dis- 
integrate and that bonds of caste, 
creed and race would have to be 
burst. 

The measures proposed for making 
grants on long-term low-interest loans 
for non-self-liquidating projects were 
hardly less radical. International 
financial aid of this sort, as envisaged 
by Chile, could not be built up on 
the consent of governments and en- 
lightened circles of public opinion. 
It was the masses in the industrialized 
couniries which must ultimately make 
the necessary sacrifices, and they had 
not yet been won over. A campaign 
of information, education and even 
of propaganda was required for the 
purpose. But was this the time to 
call for the creation of an interna- 
tional development fund? The adop- 
tion of a resolution to this effect 
would involve a majority which did 
not include the parties who would 
ultimately have to provide the money. 


For one thing, re-armament stood 
in their way of doing so at the pres- 
ent time. It was fully engaging the 
resources of the industrial countries. 
While progress in the under-devel- 
oped countries was, in the long run, 
undoubtedly essential for security, 
it was impossible to disregard the im- 
mediate and palpable dangers threat- 
ening the world. France could there- 





fore participate only to a limited 
degree in an international program 
of financial aid. Even then, the de- 
velopment of France’s overseas terri- 
tories absorbed all the savings which 
could be mobilized by the French 
Government for public financing 
abroad. 


Prospects of international action 
on financing development were not, 
however, so gloomy as to justify the 
Council’s making a gesture of de- 
spair. The present period of intensive 
re-armament would pass. It would, 
at least, have shown the potentialities 
of the most highly developed coun- 
tries. And it would thus refute those 
who doubted the possibility of ex- 
panding the means of production. 
The present rapid development of the 
common defence program would 
therefore not fail to further inter- 
national economic development in 
the near future. 


Disappointment and Surprise 


This statement was met with ex- 
pressions of disappointment and sur- 
prise from the Chilean and Philip- 
pine representatives. It reminded the 
latter of the story of the rich man 
who refused to help his nephew be- 
cause he had too many relatives. 
There was, he agreed, no convenient 
short cuts to economic development, 
but a spirit of understanding and 
mutual co-operation could act as a 
powerful stimulus to it. Mr. Schnake 
Vergara was surprised to hear gifts 
on the international level described 
as revolutionary by the very people 
who repeatedly stressed that the in- 
ternational aid presently received by 
Europe should be continued. He fully 
understood the difficulties now con- 
fronting those countries which had 
formerly been exporters of capital, 
but it was wrong to argue that under- 
developed countries must first create 
a favorable atmosphere to attract 
foreign capital before receiving help. 
The problems of full employment 
and economic development were in- 
extricably bound together. The prob- 
lem was whether the industrialized 
countries of Western Europe were 
able to ensure the well-being of the 
great majority of the world’s peoples, 
or, more generally, whether the west- 
ern way of life gave them the prom- 
ise of well-being. European coun- 
tries, however, would have to accele- 
rate considerably the improvement of 
their industrial structure, as _ the 
United States had done. 


To these comments, Georges Boris, 
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of France, replied that the French 
delegation had at no time stated that 
outside help was not needed for the 
development of under-developed 
countries. Far from implying critic- 
ism, the use of the term “revolution- 
ary” implied a certain admiration 
for the boldness of the experts who 
had not hesitated to use forceful 
language. 


Preparing Public Opinion 


G. T. Corley-Smith, of the United 
Kingdom, however, agreed with the 
French representative on the need to 
prepare public opinion in the devel- 
oped countries on the matter of 
making direct grants. Thus, if work- 
ers in the industrialized countries 
were to be asked to accept a lower- 
ing of their living standards for the 
sake of under-developed countries, 
the enormous disparity between rich 
and poor in the latter countries would 
have to be reduced. 


The Chilean amendment for inter- 
national development grants repre- 
sented a’ wholly new resolution con- 
ceived in the terms of a manifesto 
which would raise false hopes in 
under-developed countries, he added. 

Because of increases in raw ma- 
terial prices and the burden of re- 
armament, the United Kingdom was 
unable to increase its undertakings, 
already running to hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds, in technical assist- 
ance and economic development. 
Not that the United Kingdom op- 
posed the making of direct grants. 
Indeed, it had been the first to raise 
the question in the United Nations. 
But it was not inclined to advocate 
the creation of new institutions 
whether for investments in private 
enterprise or for direct grants-in-aid 
until it had been proved that existing 
institutions did not suffice. It would 
be useful to have the views of the 
International Bank on this subject. 


Views of International Bank 


Speaking for the International 
Bank, Mr. Lopez-Herrarte thought 
there were opportunities for the pro- 
posed international finance corpora- 
tion to finance private enterprise in 
under-developed countries, and also 
for the proposed international devel- 
opment authority to finance non-self- 
liquidating projects. The Bank would 
welcome the establishment of the 
former, and would accept an invita- 
tion to make the necessary studies 
in the event of the Council accepting 
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the recommendations on this. But it 
could express no opinion on the sug- 
gestion for an international develop- 
ment authority. If additional assist- 
ance were to be given for the urgent 
task of development, it should be in 
the form of grants, rather than quasi- 
loans. But decisions on the amounts 
involved and channels through which 
grants would be effected rested en- 
tirely with Member governments. 


Opinion of Canada 


James Sinclair, of Canada, pointed 
out that the International Bank’s 
constitution limited the scope of the 
loans it could make. He therefore 
agreed that there was room for other 
international forms of financing de- 
velopment. The Bank should study 
the experts’ recommendation for the 
establishment of an international fi- 
nance corporation. 

He also agreed that in certain cir- 
cumstances outright grants might be 
needed to provide an initial impetus 
to development projects for which 
the Bank was not in a position to 
make loans. Such grants, however, 
should not be made for ordinary 
expenditures by the governments 
of under-developed countries. Nor 
should they be regarded as a normal 
feature of financing development 
programs. The Bank, Mr. Sinclair 
thought, was the organization best 
fitted to advise the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on all problems connected with 
his examination of the need for aid 
in financing non-self-liquidating proj- 
ects. 

It should, moreover, be remem- 
bered that countries which might be 
expected to give financial aid had 
problems of their own, such as de- 
fence, prior responsibilities for de- 
veloping the economies of their de- 
pendent territories, and balance-of- 
payments problems. 

By far the greatest share in financ- 
ing economic development, Mr. Sin- 
clair stressed, should come from the 
under-developed countries making 
proper use of their domestic re- 
sources. Was it not natural, for in- 
stance, to expect their nationals to 
invest in the economic development 
of their own countries rather than 
in advanced countries, such as Can- 
ada, as many were now doing? 


Warnings Against Exploitation 


The representatives of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland and the U.S.S.R. crit- 
icized the whole principle of external 


financial assistance. They thought it 
unsatisfactory that not only the draft 
resolution, but also the report of the 
experts and that of the Economic, 
Employment and Development Com- 
mission (another document before 
the Council), had failed to take into 
account the fact that, under present 
conditions, increasing the flow of 
foreign capital to under-developed 
countries would merely maintain 
them as economically backward 
areas. It failed to stress the need for 
essential political, social and eco- 
nomic reforms which must pave the 
way for genuine economic and so- 
cial advancement. It was, as Juliusz 
Katz-Suchy (Poland) put it, akin to 
the concepts frequently indulged in 
by United States big business, and it 
would enable foreign investors to ex- 
ploit these countries for the biggest 
possible profits. 

They also objected strongly to the 
neglect of the important point that 
economic development should be 
based on industrialization, particu- 
larly heavy industry. Investments, 
they maintained, should be raised 
primarily from domestic sources; 
foreign investments, if they were 
needed at all, should only be sup- 
plementary to domestic investments. 

Financing the economic develop- 
ment of the under-developed coun- 
tries would not be a fundamental 
problem if that part of their national 
income now being exported in the 
form of profits for foreign share- 
holders of foreign monopolies and 
for the repayment of foreign debts 
were to remain in the under-devel- 
oped countries. The latter should 
curb the exorbitant profits of foreign 
companies, and, through wage and 
salary increases, create new possibil- 
ities of further development. Invest- 
ment resulted in real economic de- 
velopment, they held, only when it 
led to genuine industrialization, when 
it was equally distributed between 
extracting and manufacturing indus- 
tries, and when a big internal market 
was created as the result of local in- 
dustrialization and the raising of 
living standards. 

The draft resolution, as well as 
the reports of both the experts and 
the Commission aimed at removing 
the deterrents to the inflow of private 
foreign capital and at furthering 
the dependence of under-developed 
countries on foreign exploiters. The 
result, as G. P. Arkadiev, the U.S.- 
S.R. representative saw it, would be 
to transform those countries into 
United States colonies and strategic 
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bases for the aggressive plans of 
American imperialists. 

Further, the monopolistic prac- 
tices of the United States in domin- 
ating world markets to the detriment 
of under-developed countries would 
be further encouraged by the recom- 
mendations that the International 
Bank, despite its being completely 
under the control of United States 
monopolies, should expand its loan 
operations, and that an international 
development authority be set up to 
co-ordinate development programs. 


Voting on Amendments 


When it came to voting on the 
various amendments, the Council by 
10 votes to 1, with 7 abstentions, re- 
jected Chile’s proposal aimed at 
setting up, as soon as circumstances 
permitted, a special fund to make 
grants-in-aid and long-term low in- 
terest loans for basic non-self-liqui- 
dating projects. Chile withdrew its 
other amendment on an internation- 
al corporation for financing produc- 
tive private enterprise in favor of the 
Uruguayan proposal. 

Also rejected was a Pakistan pro- 
posal to have the Council recognize 
that countries with low income lev- 
els could not mobilize sufficient to 
finance essential and non-self-liqui- 
dating projects, and that they would 
thus require aid in the form of 
grants, especially to provide an im- 
petus and stimulus for such projects. 
The vote on this was 3 for, 10 
against, with 5 abstentions. 

India withdrew its amendments in 
favor of that which the Council fi- 
nally accepted, by 15 votes to 0, 
with 3 abstentions. This was sub- 
mitted jointly by France, the United 
Kingdom, and Uruguay. 

Expressing its sympathy with the 
recommendation that the possibility 
of an international finance corpora- 
tion be explored, the Council, by 
this decision, asked the International 
Bank to report to its next session its 
conclusions on the contribution 
which such a body could make to 
“the general scheme.” 

On the matter of non-self-liquidat- 
ing projects, it asked the Secretary- 
General to keep under active study 
the problems and methods of domes- 
tic and external (including interna- 
tional) financing of such projects, 
including the possibility of supple- 
menting existing international co- 
operation by means of external 
grants to aid those under-developed 
countries whose economic situation 
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made it impossible to raise sufficient 
domestic capital for financing essen- 
tial basic non-self-liquidating proj- 
ects. 

These studies, to be made in con- 
sultation with the Members of the 
United Nations, the International 
Bank and the other competent spe- 
cialized agencies, should, the Coun- 
cil asked, be submitted as soon as 
practicable together with recommen- 
dations. 

Neither accepting nor rejecting 
the principle of establishing an inter- 
national fund to aid in financing the 
economic development of under- 
developed countries, or an interna- 
tional development authority, the 
Council further asked the Secretary- 


General, in consultation with the 
International Bank and other appro- 
priate specialized agencies, to formu- 
late a series of practicable methods 
for dealing with the problem of aid 
in the form of grants. These he 
should submit to the Council session 
preceding the seventh General As- 
sembly. 

In addition, on the proposal of the 
Philippines, the Council urged the 
governments of Member states, as 
invited last year by the General As- 
sembly, to continue to submit any 
further proposals on financing de- 
velopment in time for consideration 
at the Council's fifteenth session. The 
vote on this was 17-0, with | ab- 
stention. 


The Problem of Increasing 
Bank Development Loans 


NOTHER problem examined by 
the Council was that of increas- 
ing the role of the International Bank 
in financing economic development 
projects in under-developed countries. 
In the light of the expanding de- 
mands placed on the countries by 
their economic development pro- 
grams, the Economic Committee’s 
draft resolution would have “exist- 
ing agencies, entrusted with the ex- 
tension of credits for economic 
development,” continue increasing 
“their operations, taking into con- 
sideration that progressive economic 
development will generally result in 
an increase in the debt-servicing ca- 
pacity of borrowing countries.” 

Chile urged that sustained efforts 
be made to increase the Bank’s an- 
nual investment rate considerably. 
Pointing out that the Bank’s useful- 
ness could be enhanced in view of 
its increased borrowing capacity, In- 
dia proposed an amendment whereby 
the Council would recognize as a 
step forward the recommendation 
made in the experts’ report that the 
Bank set itself the objective of lend- 
ing $1 billion annually to under- 
developed countries within the next 
five years. 

Both Pakistan and the Philippines 
wanted a more liberal loan policy 
for the Bank. Pakistan also wanted 
more reasonable interest rates, and 
loans for non-self-liquidating projects 
as well as for productive schemes. 
The Philippines proposed an amend- 
ment whereby the Council would 
call specifically upon the Interna- 
tional Bank as well as on other 


existing credit agencies to increase 
their “lending operations” (as against 
the term “operations” contained in 
the draft resolution). To this, Pak- 
istan proposed a further amendment 
calling upon the Bank and other 
credit agencies concerned with aid- 
ing economic development in under- 


BANK DEVELOPMENT 
LOANS 


The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development in 
recent years has been giving more 
loans to help finance the economic 
development of under-developed 
countries. Describing this trend in 
the Economic Committee of the 
Economic and Social Council on 
July 25, a representative of the 
BANK pointed out that for the first 
year or two after the Second World 
War, the principal loans negotiated 
by the BANK had been for the benefit 
of European countries. Since then, 
however, its efforts had been directed 
almost entirely toward granting loans 
to under-developed countries. Thus, 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, the BANK had granted two 
loans for development, totalling $16,- 
000,000. In the following fiscal year, 
it made three development loans, 
totalling $109,000,000. Eight loans, 
amounting in all to $134,000,000 
were made in the 1950 fiscal year. 
And in the year ending June 30, 
1951, no less than 21 development 
loans, totalling $297,000,000, were 
made. 
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developed countries to make larger 
loans available to these countries. 

On the matter of increasing the 
rate of loans for development, a rep- 
resentative of the Bank pointed out 
that this depended not only on the 
Bank but also on varying factors 
such as the availability of equipment 
from producing countries and the 
desire of under-developed countries 
to prepare development programs in 
a form appropriate for financing. 
As for the experts’ recommendation 
for a loan objective of $1 billion, 
that was illusory under present-day 
conditions. 

Explaining why more money was 
not being invested for development, 
the Canadian representative pointed 
to the shortage, not of capital, but 
of suitable projects, and the inade- 
quate capacity of under-developed 
countries to absorb capital. As for 
charges that the Bank charged usu- 
rious rates of interest, Canadian busi- 
nessmen would be only too glad to 
obtain loans at rates as low as those 
charged by the Bank. The Bank, he 
added, could further economic de- 
velopment not only by loans but also 


by assisting private investors with in- 
formation on investment opportuni- 
ties in under-developed countries. 
Lack of this information was one 
reason why they didn’t invest more 
freely. 

In Belgium’s view, the Bank had 
proved its worth and should con- 
tinue to function normally for the 
benefit of under-developed countries. 

Recommendations that the Bank 
expand its activities, charged the 
U.S.S.R., overlooked the fact that 
it was completely under United 
States monopolies, which worked to 
the detriment of real economic de- 
velopment in under-developed coun- 
tries. 

The Council finally accepted the 
Philippines amendment, which was 
incorporated into the French-United 
Kingdom-Uruguayan amendment on 
the question of public loan capital 
discussed on page 254. The vote on 
this part of the joint amendment was 
13-1, with 4 abstentions. 

India’s | amendment was_ not 
pressed to the vote, and that by 
Pakistan was defeated by 8 votes 
to 4, with 6 abstentions. 


Measures for. Increasing the Flow 


of Private Foreign Capital 


i. on ways of obtain- 
ing a greater and steadier flow 
of private capital to under-developed 
countries and of creating a favor- 
able climate for such investment re- 
sulted in a number of amendments 
to the Economic Committee’s pro- 
posals on these matters. 

One of the Committee’s proposals 
would have those countries able to 
export capital take measures for 
avoiding double taxation, such as tax 
credits for income taxes paid to 
foreign countries and the negotia- 
tion of appropriate tax treaties. 

They should also be prepared to 
negotiate treaties with under-devel- 
oped countries to ensure conditions 
favorable to the investment of for- 
eign private capital. And _ they 
should impress on investors the im- 
portance of adhering to proper stan- 
dards of conduct in operating their 
foreign enterprises. 

As for countries seeking to attract 
foreign private capital, they should, 
among other things, provide further 
assurances, through treaties or other- 
wise, that foreign investors would be 
accorded both reasonable freedom to 
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operate, manage and control their 
enterprises, and reasonable opportu- 
nity to remit earnings and withdraw 
capital. Assurances should also be 
given so that: (a) they would enjoy 
secure protection for their persons 
and property and non-discriminatory 
treatment in conducting their busi- 
ness affairs; and (b) so that they 
would not have their property ex- 
propriated without “prompt, ade- 
quate and effective compensation.” 

Further, such countries should 
also undertake, through legislative 
or administrative measures and the 
negotiation of tax treaties, to elimi- 
nate discriminatory taxation of for- 
eign enterprises and to resolve vari- 
ous taxation issues. 

Much criticism, however, was lev- 
elled at these proposals, more par- 
ticularly by India and Pakistan. 

One objection was to the implica- 
tion that under-developed countries 
should grant privileges to foreign 
private investors not enjoyed by do- 
mestic capital. All that was required 
was equal treatment. 

Provision should be made, too, 
for training and employing nationals 


of the capital importing countries in 
the administrative and technical serv- 
ices of foreign enterprise. Provision 
should be made also for local capital 
to participate in such enterprises. 
Nor should the recommendations to 
capital-importing countries involve 
prejudicing their right to take ap- 
propriate safeguards against foreign 
capital being used as a_ basis for in- 
terference in their internal affairs 
and national policies. 

Objecting to the proposals on 
compensation for expropriation of 
property, India asked whether the 
United Kingdom would like to ac- 
cept the provisions of the draft reso- 
lution. Countries like India had their 
own laws for making adequate com- 
pensation. If there had to be a refer- 
ence to compensation, then the 
Council should provide for recourse 
to the International Court of Justice 
in this connection. Mexico pointed 
out that the draft resolution went 
further than the Mexican Constitu- 
tion on this subject which merely 
provided for adequate compensation. 

Uruguay thought that the para- 
graph calling on capital-exporting 
countries to ensure favorable condi- 
tions for the investment of foreign 
private capital should also provide 
for importing modern equipment 
and techniques into under-developed 
countries, 

In the U.S.S.R.’s opinion, the 
draft resolution aimed at lifting the 
barriers to foreign domination of the 
under-developed countries by chang- 
ing their legal and juridical frame- 
work for the purpose. It was de- 
signed to secure the highest possible 
profits for foreign enterprises at the 
expense of these countries. 

Canada, Sweden, the United King- 
dom and the United States, on the 
other hand, maintained that all that 
the draft resolution was designed for 
was to ensure that foreign private 
capital be given equal treatment with 
domestic capital. There was no in- 
tention of persuading under-devel- 
oped countries to change their laws 
in favor of foreign investors. Cana- 
da, like Belgium, also stressed the 
need for under-developed countries 
to create conditions of confidence 
and_ stability which would attract 
foreign capital. 

As for the suggestion that recourse 
be had to the International Court in 
compensation matters, the United 
States pointed out that as yet no gen- 
eral principles on this had been 
evolved at the international level. 
The suggestion would thus not con- 
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tribute to a solution of compensation 
questions. It did, however, agree 
that the desire for participation by 
nationals of capital-importing coun- 
tries in the administrative and tech- 
nical services of foreign enterprises, 
was a “most just and legitimate” one. 

The United States also objected to 
implications, by India, for instance, 
that it was trying to impose certain 
conditions on under-developed coun- 
tries in the matter of foreign private 
investment. 


Amendments Adopted 


A number of amendments bearing 
On these various, questions were fi- 
nally adopted. 

On the proposal of Uruguay, the 
Council eliminated the reference in 
the Economic Committee’s text to 
“tax credits for income taxes paid to 
foreign countries” as one of meas- 
ures advocated for capital-exporting 
countries in avoiding double taxa- 
tion. The vote on this was 14-0, 
with 3 abstentions. 

Capital exporting-countries, the 
Council also recommended—on the 
proposal of Uruguay, the United 
States and the Council’s President— 
should be prepared to negotiate trea- 
ties with under-developed countries 
to ensure favorable conditions for 
foreign private investment, including 
the import of modern equipment 
and techniques and other special re- 
quirements for economic develop- 
ment. Such treaties should also give 
assurances in regard to the follow- 
ing matters: the operation, manage- 
ment, and control of foreign enter- 
prises; remittance of earnings and 
the withdrawal of capital; protection 
of persons and property; and com- 
pensation in case of expropriation 
of property. The vote on this was 
13-0, with 4 abstentions. 

It was further recommended that 
capital-exporting countries impress 
on investors, not only the need to 
observe a proper standard of con- 
duct, but also the importance of en- 
suring, wherever feasible, that oppor- 
tunities be given for participation by 
nationals of under-developed coun- 
tries, in the administrative services 
and technical services in industry 
and for their training. Proposed by 
France, the United Kingdom, India, 
Sweden, and the United States, this 
amendment was accepted by 15 
votes to 0, with 3 abstentions. 

As for countries seeking to at- 
tract capital, they should provide 
“adequate” assurances, through trea- 
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ties or otherwise, for foreign in- 
vestors in “the protection of their 
persons and property,” and “in the 
matter of compensation in case of 
expropriation of their property and 
any other questions which may 
arise.” The remaining provisions of 
this paragraph were similar to those 
vf the draft resolution. This amend- 
ment submitted by France and the 
United Kingdom, was accepted by 
14 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions. 

Another recommendation was that 
capital-importing countries under- 
take measures to safeguard foreign 
investors against discriminatory taxa- 
tion and to resolve other taxation 
issues, including that of double taxa- 
tion. This was to be done through 
legislative or administrative meas- 
ures and the negotiation of tax trea- 
tries. Proposed by France and the 
United Kingdom, the vote on this 
was 8-6, with 4 abstentions. 

The Council adopted these two 
latter paragraphs with the proviso 
that they would not prejudice the 
right of Member governments to 
take appropriate safeguards against 
foreign investment being used as a 
basis for interference in their in- 
ternal affairs or national policies. 
The amendment to this effect, sub- 
mitted by Pakistan, was accepted by 
17 votes to 0, with 1 abstention. 

Two other amendments on the 
taxation question—one by Pakistan 
and one by India—were, however, 
rejected. Neither recommended ad- 
ministrative or legislative measures 
specifically as did the final text. In- 
stead, India would have “equitable 
measures” taken. And _ Pakistan 
would have bilateral agreements and 
tax treaties to eliminate discrimina- 
tory taxation, “as recommended by 
the Fiscal Commission,” relief from 
double taxation and other problems 
on taxation matters. (For Fiscal 
Commission’s recommendations, see 
BULLETIN, vol. X, no. 12). Pakis- 
tan’s amendment was rejected by 7 
votes to 5, with 6 abstentions, and 
India’s 8-6, with 4 abstentions. 








Other Amendments 


Several other amendments were 
made in the Council to the Eco- 
nomic Committee’s draft resolution. 
One of these, submitted by India and 
Chile, involved a new preamble to 
the final resolution. This expressed 
complete agreement with the con- 
siderations underlying the recom- 
mendation made at the last General 
Assembly session that (i) the Coun- 
cil consider practical methods, con- 
ditions and policies for achieving 
the adequate expansion and steadier 
flow of foreign capital, both private 
and public, and (ii) that it give spec- 
cial attention to the financing of 
non-self-liquidating projects basic to 
economic development. (See BUL- 
LETIN, vol. IX, no. 11). The new 
preamble, listing the Assembly’s con- 
siderations, was unanimously adopted. 

Also adopted, by 14 votes to 0, 
with 3 abstentions, was a paragraph 
stating the Council’s conviction that 
the various measures recommended 
in the resolution for action were 
necessary at the present time in or- 
der to promote a larger and steadier 
flow of public and private capital 
to under-developed counries. 

A further amendment was made 
in the section of the resolution rec- 
ommending various measures to be 
taken by under-developed countries 
with the object of expanding the flow 
of development capital and of in- 
creasing their capacity to absorb 
such capital. By this, the Council 
recommended that the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies 
give appropriate assistance, on re- 
quest, to help provide the necessary 
technical facilities which under-de- 
veloped countries might require. Pro- 
posed by Uruguay, this was adopted 
by 14 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions. 

The resolution, as amended by 
Chile, India, France, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, 
was finally approved on August 22, 
by 14 votes to 0, with 4 abstentions. 


Council’s Recommendations 


ONVINCED of the need for 

various measures at this time 
to promote a larger and steadier flow 
of public and private capital from 
the more developed to the under- 
developed countries, the Council sub- 
mitted the following recommenda- 
tions for action by the governments 
of Member states, the Secretary- 


General and the specialized agencies 
concerned. 

“A. With the Object of Expanding 
the Flow of Capital for Financ- 
ing Development Projects in 
Under-Developed Countries and 
Increasing the Capacity of the 
latter to Absorb Development 
Capital, 

(Continued on page 278) 
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IRO Commended by Council 
As Its Task Nears End 


HE Economic and Social Coun- 

cil commended the International 
Refugee Organization on August 29 
on the substantial completion of its 
task and expressed appreciation of 
the manner in which it had carried 
out its duties. 

The Council’s action, by a vote of 
15-3 on a United States proposal, 
followed a debate in which Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and the U.S.S.R. 
sharply criticized tRo and France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States in the handling of the refugee 
problem. The Council rejected a 
draft resolution sponsored by the 
U.S.S.R. by a vote of 3-15. 


Four Developments 


At the outset of the meeting, J. 
Donald Kingsley, Director-General 
of IRO,, introduced the agency’s an- 
nual report for 1950, a year which 
he said had been notable for four 
outstanding developments. 

First, the western reception coun- 
tries had removed -many immigra- 
tion restrictions affecting refugees 
and had liberalized selection criteria. 
As a result, 1Ro had actually resettled 
10,000 more than the number ex- 
pected at the beginning of the year. 
More than 142,000 would be re- 
established during 1951. 

In 1950, too, 1Ro had its first 
major success in resolving its most 
difficult problem, that of making 
suitable permanent arrangements for 
the handicapped, the sick, and the 
aged. Assisted by co-operating gov- 
ernments, church groups, and volun- 
tary benevolent societies, some 
35,000 had been provided for, more 
than two-thirds of the “institutional 
hard core.” 

Thirdly, the Governments of 
Western Europe, Germany, and 
Austria had assumed responsibility 
for the continuing care and main- 
tenance of refugees who were 
neither institutional cases nor in pro- 
cess of resettlement. Thus, 111,000 
refugees had been turned over for 
continuing support to the local au- 
thorities, and a program of local 
settlement and integration had been 
developed for those who would re- 
main where they were. As a result, 
the agency’s installations now were 
restricted to hospitals and rehabili- 
tation centres, selection and process- 
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ing camps, and emigration centres. 
Housing, clothing, and feeding of 
hundreds of thousands of refugees 
had assumed secondary importance. 

Finally, member governments of 
IRO had used the agency’s migration 
machinery for transporting and 
settling non-eligible migrants on a re- 
imbursable basis. The first such con- 
tract was with the United States 
Displaced Persons Commission for 
the processing and movement to the 
United States of 54,000 ethnic Ger- 
mans and Volksdeutsche. 1Ro ships 
returning from Australia had also 
repatriated more than 50,000 Neth- 
erlands civilians and soldiers return- 
ing from Indonesia. The agency was 
currently moving some 90,000 Euro- 
pean migrants to the United States, 
Canada, and Australia. 

In this way, member governments 
had been able to take advantage of 
the experienced IRO migration staff 
and of its charter fleet of specially 
converted migrant ships on a cost 
basis. Thanks to this arrangement, 
the Organization had been able to 
resettle many more refugees within 
the limits of its original funds. 


Achievements 


In general comments, Mr. King- 
sley said that IRO’s specific task had 
nearly been completed and that the 
Organization was now in process of 
liquidation. Since its inception on 
July 1, 1947, more than 1,500,000 
refugees and displaced persons had 
been actively assisted, and nearly 
1,000,000 had been repatriated or 
established in new homes in new 
countries, most of them overseas. 

Nine million of the ten to eleven 
million displaced persons in Western 
Europe at the conclusion of the 
war had been repatriated before 1Ro 
was constituted, Mr. Kingsley con- 
tinued. The agency had repatriated 
some 70,000 persons, but had re- 
fused to force repatriation on dis- 
placed persons against their will. 
Although repatriation was one of 
IRO’s most difficult problems, an 
average of 179 persons per month 
had been repatriated during the year. 

At the end of the year, the num- 
ber of 1RO installations had been 
reduced from 700 in 1947 to 88, and 
the population receiving full care 
and maintenance from 719,000 in 


1947 to 80,000. There had been fur- 
ther reductions since the end of 
1950, and the Organization had 
closed its offices in twelve countries. 
By the end of the year, too, the 
number of institutional cases had 
been reduced to fewer than 8,000; 
by the time IRO was liquidated, suit- 
able arrangements would have been 
made for the entire group — in 
some cases in the country of pres- 
ent residence. 

Thus the specific problems which 
led to the creation of IRO would 
have been solved by the time it 
wound up, but, Mr. Kingsley warn- 
ed, difficult and pressing problems 
would persist. Thus, in the last 
eighteen months, numbers of new 
refugees had come into Western 
Europe. Some way had to be found 
to assist the international migration 
of these homeless people, even 
though their numbers could not now 
justify the continuance of an organi- 
zation of the scale or type of IRo. 

In Europe and elsewhere, some 
400,000 refugees and stateless per- 
sons would require international pro- 
tection of the type happily provided 
for in the Statute and Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. Other relatively small 
groups, such as those in Shanghai, 
the Middle East, Austria, or Italy, 
would require material assistance, as 
well as legal protection, if they were 
to survive. The precise magnitude 
of those special problems could be 
determined more easily nearer the 
time when 1RO would end, and it 
was then the intention of the IRO 
General Council to send a memo- 
randum to the General Assembly. 


U.S.S.R. Draft Resolution 


V. M. Zonov, of the U.S.S.R., 
charged that, as a result of the pol- 
icy of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France, which he 
said was contrary to General Assem- 
bly resolutions and undertakings they 
had given, the problem of the re- 
patriation of refugees was still far 
from being solved. Missions from 
countries whose nationals were in 
German and Austrian camps had 
been hampered by all manner of re- 
strictions. 1RO and the Occupation 
authorities, he said, encouraged fas- 
cist organizations to conduct libel 
campaigns against the Soviet Union. 
War criminals and former collabo- 
rators with German fascism were put 
in charge of camps. 

From the beginning, 1Ro had 
thwarted repatriation to help pro- 

(Continued on page 261) 
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Interest in Decentralization 


in Examining WHO Report 


MPORTANT changes in drawing 

up work programs, in line with 
the movement toward regionalism, 
were described to the Economic and 
Social Council by Dr. Brock Chis- 
holm, Director-General of the World 
Health Organization, when the Coun- 
cil took up the specialized agency’s 
annual report on August 17. An 
evolution in the mapping of such 
programs had been going on for five 
years, Dr. Chisholm said, but the im- 
portant changes had occurred within 
the last two years. 

Originally programs had been de- 
termined at headquarters, and the 
First World Health Assembly had 
laid down six priorities. Since then, 
there had been a change of emphasis, 
and, in certain countries, different 
priorities had been established. 

Now, in collaboration with public 
health authorities, WHO experts, and, 
in some cases, other specialized agen- 
cies or non-governmental organiza- 
tions, the programs were initiated 
within countries. Members of the 
staff and temporary consultants visit- 
ed countries which asked for assist- 
ance and collaborated with local 
authorities in identifying weak points 
in national health administrations 
and deciding on remedies. 


Adjustments if Necessary 

The programs decided on with in- 
dividual countries were discussed at 
regional inter-governmental commit- 
tee meetings, and, if necessary, ad- 
justed to regional needs, before being 
approved and submitted through the 
secretariat to the Executive Board, 
whose views and comments were sub- 
mitted in due course to the World 
Health Assembly. The Executive 
Board was a body of technical experts 
responsible solely to the Assembly. 

That procedure, Dr. Chisholm 
said, ensured that the programs were 
suited to the countries which would 
receive help. Evolved from national 
needs, they could be reviewed, ex- 
panded, or reduced in accordance 
with the ideas and policies of such 
bodies as the Technical Assistance 
Board and the Technical Assistance 
Committee. The World Health As- 
sembly examined programs in the 
light of its own four-year program 
and the comments not only of the 
Executive Board but of the Economic 
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and Social Council and of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Representatives’ Comment 


In the discussion that followed 
Dr. Chisholm’s statement, several 
representatives dealt with the trend 
toward decentralization. The French 
delegation, said Edmond Beauverger, 
still felt somewhat uneasy about it. 
He agreed that some decentralization 
was necessary at the study and im- 
plementation stages, but argued that 
the central organs that co-ordinated 
the projects must retain the right to 
take decisions and supervise their im- 
plementation. 

Warning against the possibility 
that WHO might become somewhat 
perfunctory in its functions of re- 
view, Isador Lubin, of the United 
States, also emphasized that, since 
its responsibilities were world-wide, 
it must at all times thoroughly con- 
sider regional programs. 

Except for the Western Hemi- 
sphere, he remarked, all regional 
activities so far had been financed 
directly by wHo apart from local 
costs paid by the receiving countries 
from local currencies. But, as the 
regional organizations were devel- 
oped and programs were carried out 
increasingly on a regional basis, WHO 
should keep in mind the paragraph 
in its constitution which empowered 
each regional committee to recom- 
mend additional regional contribu- 
tions by the governments of that 
region if the proportion of the cen- 
tral budget of WHO allotted to the 
region proved insufficient for carry- 
ing out regional functions. In that 
way, he said, programs which were 
of special interest to regions might 
be financed by regional contributions 
rather than by the general wHo 
budget. That practice, stated Mr. 
Lubin, was adopted by the Pan- 
American Sanitary Organization, 
which carried on special programs 
with funds contributed by its mem- 
bers over and above their contribu- 
tions to WHO. 

Emilio Calder6én-Puig, of Mexico, 
remarked that it was clear that sev- 
eral countries favored decentraliza- 
tion, as in cases where the regional 
centres were working for their benefit 
or for the benefit of non-self-govern- 
ing territories under their adminis- 





Pan- 


Experience of the 
American Sanitary Organization had 
convinced Latin American countries 
that decentralization facilitated the 
solution of regional practical and 


tration. 


technical problems. However, he 
drew attention to the fact that Latin 
American countries were obliged to 
pay contributions both to the Pan- 
American Sanitary Organization as 
well as to WHO. 

Belgium, said Baron de Kerchove 
d’Exaerde, favored decentralization, 
and was prepared to assist in the 
establishment of new regional offices 
for Africa and Europe. Headquarters 
expenditures should, however, be re- 
duced proportionately. 

M. J. Desai, of India, did not 
share the misgivings about the possi- 
bility of an inadequate review of 
regional programs by the Executive 
Board. What wHo could and should 
offer was co-ordination in the techni- 
cal field and the generalization of 
techniques. It should do a certain 
amount of field work, but only within 
the framework of positive national 
effort. Regional action and initiative 
should not be controlled too closely. 


Director-General’s Reply 


Answering these points, Dr. Chis- 
holm pointed out that the wHo 
constitution provided for decentral- 
ization. Decentralization was _ not 
justified when expenditure was less 
than $7,500,000 a year, but it began 
to be justified as expenditures reached 
the yearly rate for which the 1952 
budget provided. Thete was no 
doubt, he added, that familiarity of 
WHO officials with local projects 
made it possible for the Organization 
to do more efficient work than would 
otherwise be feasible. 

On other points, Dr. Chisholm said 
that officials of WHO had reached 
complete agreement with officials of 
UNICEF on the 1953 wHo budget; 
that it did not seem to be necessary 
for WHO to spend extra time and 
money on a special report for the 
Council in addition to the budget 
and program documents required for 
internal use; and that WHO, as a 
young organization, did not consider 
that the time had yet arrived for 
stabilization of its budget. 

At the conclusion of the discus- 
sion, which took up one meeting, 
the Council adopted, by a vote of 
15-0, with 3 abstentions (Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and the U.S.S.R.), 
a Pakistan draft resolution taking 
note with appreciation of the an- 
nual report submitted by wuHo. 
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New Phase of Work 
On Human Rights Pact 


HE Economic and Social Coun- 

cil, currently meeting in Geneva, 
invited the General Assembly to re- 
consider its last year’s directive that 
articles on economic, social, and cul- 
tural rights should be included in the 
same draft of human rights pact to- 
gether with provisions on civic and 
political rights. 

In another decision, the Council 
requested the Commission to pro- 
ceed with its remaining task. The 
Council also decided to transmit 
to the Assembly’s next session at 
Paris the Commission’s report on 
the progress so far made, particular- 
ly on the provisions for economic, 
social, and cultural rights and the 
implementation measures as drafted 
and approved by it, together with the 
records of the Council’s discussions 
at this session and the observations 
of the specialized agencies. The 
Council felt that governments not 
represented on it or on the Com- 
mission should be given an oppor- 
tunity to express their views on the 
work so far done, particularly on the 
Commission’s proposals regarding 
implementation. 

In its decision to request the Gen- 
eral Assembly to reconsider its last 
year’s directive on economic, social, 
and cultural rights, the Council noted 
that the provisions drafted by the 
Commission envisaged two different 
methods of implementation, without 
indicating which method or meth- 
ods are to apply (a) to political and 
civil rights and (b) to economic, 
social and cultural rights. While 
aware of the importance of formu- 
lating economic, social, and cultural 
rights, in the manner most likely to 
assure their effective implementation, 
the Council felt, nevertheless, that 
to embody two different kinds of 
rights and obligations in one cove- 
nant would create difficulties. 

These decisions were taken on 
a draft proposal submitted joint- 
ly by Belgium, India, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and 
Uruguay. After approving its three 
parts in separate votes, the Council 
adopted the draft resolution as a 
whole by 11 votes to 5, with 2 ab- 
stentions. 

Before voting on this resolution, 
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the Council rejected by 9 votes 
against, 6 in favor and 3 abstentions, 
a Czechoslovakian proposal which 
would have simply referred the draft 
covenant back to the Commission 
for completion. 

A Mexican amendment which, in- 
stead of inviting the General Assem- 
bly to reconsider its decision, as pro- 
posed in the joint draft, would in- 
vite it “to consider the desirability” 
of formulating and transmitting to 
the Commission new directives on 
economic, social, and cultural rights 
and specially their implementation, 
was rejected by 10 votes to 5, with 
3 abstentions. 


Council Debate 


The debate on these proposals 
brought out essential differences of 
views between those who felt the 
best results could be achieved if the 
Human Rights Commission pursued 
its tasks within the framework of ex- 
isting Assembly directives, and those 
who believed that imperfections in 
the existing draft could be effectively 
overcome subsequent to a review of 
the whole question by the Assembly. 

In particular, the point of differ- 
ence, as in previous debates in the 
Assembly and the Commission, was 
between those who insisted that, 
as directed by the General Assem- 
bly, a single covenant should cover 
all rights, and those who felt that 
difficulties experienced by the Com- 
mission in devising methods of im- 
plementation were further proof that 
economic, social, and cultural rights 
should form the subject of a sepa- 
rate convention. 


Sponsors’ Views 


Jacques van der Schueren, of Bel- 
gium, said the Commission had done 
good work, but had not completed 
its task. The draft covenant should 
be referred to the Commission for 
completing the remaining _ tasks. 
If the Council were to discuss it 
in its present incomplete form, it 
would only add to the confusion. 
Nevertheless, the work so far done 
by the Commission could be of some 
use to the Assembly which might 


reconsider its decision to include in 
a single covenant articles dealing 
with economic, social, and cultural 
rights together with articles on civil 
and political rights. 

T. T. Krishnamachari, of India, 
said the Commission had not pro- 
duced a clear and enforceable text. 
He referred, specifically, to the two 
methods of implementation _ pro- 
posed by the Commission without 
indicating which was to apply to 
which category of articles. The 
Commission’s _ difficulties, |= which 
should be faced by the Council, 
proved the validity of the arguments 
against writing all articles into a 
single covenant on the ground that 
many states might find it impossible 
to sign and ratify such an instru- 
ment. 

Was the satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction expressed in varying degrees 
with the Commission’s work to be 
ascribed to the Commission’s fail- 
ure to arrive at a perfect draft, or 
to the impracticability of the General 
ssembly’s instructions? Without dis- 
cussing the substance of this ques- 
tion, G. T. Corley Smith, of the 
United Kingdom, thought the As- 
sembly might welcome the oppor- 
tunity to reconsider its instructions 
in the light of the Commission’s at- 
tempt to give them concrete form. 


Objectives or Prerogatives? 


The economic, social and cultural 
rights differed from civil and politi- 
cal rights in that the former were 
objectives to be attained progressive- 
ly, rather than prerogatives which 
could be upheld in a court of law. 
This, said Walter A. Kotschnig, of 
the United States, was the under- 
standing of his Government, and 
even those countries most anxious 
to embody economic, social, and 
cultural rights in the covenant had 
recognized it. The United States 
was deeply interested in formulat- 
ing these basic rights, and in appro- 
priate measures to ensure their wid- 
est possible enjoyment by the largest 
number of people. Since, however, 
it was difficult to incorporate two 
such conflicting issues in a_ single 
draft, the matter should be referred 
to the Assembly for a thorough re- 
view. 

The joint proposal was a com- 
promise which would refer part of 
the draft covenant to the General 
Assembly, and the remainder for 
further consideration by the Com- 
mission, said José Antonio Quadros, 
of Uruguay. Provisions dealing with 
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economic, social and cultural rights 
called for legislative measures en- 
tirely different from those required 
for civil and political rights. To in- 
clude all these articles in the same 
covenant might invalidate the in- 
strument and reduce it to a mere 
declaration, with no probability of 
ratification. Describing the present 
implementation provisions as_tech- 
nically inadequate, Mr. Quadros said 
that his delegation’s proposal for 
establishing an office of United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Hu- 
man Rights was the most satisfac- 
tory solution. 


Support for Joint Proposal 


The joint draft resolution was sup- 
ported by the representatives of 
France, Peru, China, Sweden, and 
Canada who agreed, in general, with 
the views of its co-sponsors. 

France, said Rene Lacharriere, 
actually favored a single instrument. 
It did not abandon that standpoint, 
but considered that in view of the 
grave doubts expressed by a number 
of Powers, Member States should 
be given the opportunity to review 
the question. He would support the 
joint proposal without prejudice to 
the attitude France might adopt in 
the Assembly. 

Teodosio Cabada, of Peru, did 
not agree completely that the Assem- 
bly be invited to reconsider its de- 
cision regarding a single covenant, 
but he supported the joint draft be- 
cause all Member states should have 
a say in the work done so far, which 
was still in a preliminary stage. 

P. Y. Tsao, of China, reminded 
the Council that the Assembly’s de- 
cision should not be discussed again. 
It would be preferable to include 
all articles in a single covenant. He 
preferred, however, the joint draft 
resolution to the Czechoslovakian 
proposal. It was logical to transmit 
to the Assembly the work done so 
far, and to ask the Commission to 
complete its remaining work. 

Claes C. Carbonnier, of Sweden, 
said the new texts of articles on eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights en- 
croached upon the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of states, and would require 
careful consideration. He had no 
strong views on whether one or 
more covenants should be drafted, 
and reserved his delegation’s posi- 
tion at the Assembly. 

The very fact that the Commis- 
sion had been unable to find a uni- 
form implementation procedure for 
the two categories of rights showed, 
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in the opinion of Jean Lesage, of 
Canada, the impossibility of com- 
bining all rights in the same instru- 
ment. It was quite possible that in 
the Assembly several states not rep- 


resented on the Council might 
change their views in the light of 
the Commission’s work. 


Joint Proposal Opposed 


The representatives of Mexico, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Chile, Poland, 
the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia 
criticized the joint proposal for dif- 
ferent reasons. The three countries 
last named supported the Czecho- 
slovakian proposal to refer the draft 
to the Commission for completing 
the unfinished task. All seven dele- 
gations, however, opposed the pro- 
posal to invite the Assembly to re- 
consider its earlier decision on in- 
cluding all rights in a single instru- 
ment. In the roll-call vote on the 
part of the resolution, they voted 
against it. The Council would lose 
prestige, they maintained, if instead 
of completing the task assigned to 
it and its Commission on Human 
Rights by the Assembly, it sought 
reversal of an Assembly decision. 
They also questioned the Council’s 
competence to suggest to the As- 
sembly that it reconsider its decision. 

Emilio Calderon Puig, of Mexico, 
was not convinced of the usefulness 
of again referring the draft to the 
Commission. He could not agree 
that it was wrong to draft a single 
covenant for all the rights. 


Unity of Human Rights 


Stressing the indivisibility of all 
human rights, and arguing that two 
separate covenants on two categories 
of rights will destroy their basic 
unity, Hadi Hussain, of Pakistan, ex- 
pressed his delegation’s firm opposi- 
tion to the joint proposal, which was 
even less acceptable than the Czecho- 
slovak draft resolution. He proposed 
that the Commission’s report be sub- 
mitted to the Assembly, since the 
draft covenant was a good basis for 
further work. In a subsequent inter- 
vention, Mr. Hussain observed that 
if the Council felt it necessary for 
the Assembly to reconsider its direc- 
tive, then for the sake of proper re- 
lations between itself and the As- 
sembly, it ought to have suggested 
this at its twelfth session. 


Council’s Responsibilities 


The Council’s powers carried with 
them responsibilities which it could 





not ignore without loss of prestige, 
observed José Ingles of the Philip- 
pines. The question whether eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights be 
included in the covenant, if it must 
be re-opened, must be re-opened in 
the Assembly and not in the Council, 
which was a subsidiary body. The 
Council should provide important 
help to the Assembly by itself filling 
the gaps in the draft covenant. It 
should instruct the Social Committee 
to carry out all or some of these 
tasks instead of overthrowing a sub- 
stantive decision of the Assembly. 
Like the Mexican representative, he 
could go along only with that part 
of the joint proposal which would 
transmit the Commission’s report to 
the Assembly. Similar views were 
expressed by the Chilian representa- 
tive. 


U.S.S.R. Views 


Supporting the Czechoslovak pro- 
posal, N. M. Zonov, of the U.S.S.R., 
said that, besides improving the arti- 
cles relating to civil and _ political 
rights, the Commission would also 
have to reconsider the articles on 
economic, social and cultural rights 
recently drafted. He criticized the 
Commission for spending consider- 
able time in fruitless debate on 
whether it should follow the Assem- 
bly directive about the economic, so- 
cial and cultural rights. Mr. Zonov 
considered it futile to transmit part 
of the Commission’s work to itself 
and part to the Assembly. Moreover, 
the separation of political and civil 
rights from economic, social and 
cultural rights was fundamentally 
unsound. How unsound was the pol- 
icy of adopting sets of provisions 
piecemeal had already been proved 
in the case of the Convention on 
Freedom of Information. Further, 
the inclusion of implementation pro- 
visions in the draft covenant would 
constitute an interference with the 
domestic legislation of states. 


In a subsequent intervention, Mr. 
Zonov said that the main purpose of 
the joint draft proposal was to bring 
about a reversal of the Assembly’s 
decision that the covenant should in- 
clude articles relating to economic, 
social, and cultural rights. The rest 
of the draft resolution, he said, was 
a mere facade. The Council would 
lose prestige if it requested the As- 
sembly to reconsider its decision. 

Support for the Czechoslovak pro- 
posal also came from Henryk 
Birecki, of Poland, who considered 
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the joint proposal illogical since it 
confronted the Assembly with an 
uncompleted task. 

A decision to refer the draft to 
the Assembly would be incorrect 
for reasons both of substance and 
time, and for the sake of the Coun- 
cil’s prestige, which would be bound 
to suffer if it sought to evade its re- 
sponsibilities, said Jiri Nosek of 
Czechoslovakia. 


Sponsors’ Reply 


In asking the Assembly to recon- 
sider its decision, the Council was 
not showing any lack of respect but 
was merely putting the facts of the 
case in the light of new develop- 
ments and difficulties, said Mr. 
Krishnamachari, of India. A refer- 
ral to the Assembly did not imply 
that the Assembly would alter or an- 
nul its decisions, argued Mr. Cabada 
of Peru. 

Far from trying to wreck the As- 
sembly’s_ resolution, the United 
States delegation had most loyally 
endeavored in the Commission to 
carry out the Assembly’s instruc- 
tions regarding the inclusion of eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights, 
said Mr. Kotschnig, of the United 
States. It had reached the conclu- 
sion that the attempt had failed 
largely owing to an inherent weak- 
ness in the resolution itself. 





Regional European 
Committee For WHO 


The World Health Organization’s 
Consultative Committee for Europe, 
meeting in Geneva, has voted unani- 
mously to create a European re- 
gional organization for WHO and re- 
constituted itself as WHO's Regional 
Committee for Europe. Dr. J. D. 
MacCormack (Ireland) was elected 
Chairman of the Committee. 

It was also decided to establish a 
nuclear European regional office in 
Geneva in place of the existing Spe- 
cial Office for Europe. (WHo also has 
regional offices for Southeast Asia, 
in New Delhi; for the Eastern Medi- 
terranean area, in Alexandria; for 
the Americas, in Washington; for the 
Western Pacific area, in Manila; and 
for Africa, now operating from 
Geneva.) The Committee will draft 
a 1953 wHO program for Europe 
and will nominate a European re- 
gional director. 
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IRO Commended (Continued from page 257) 


vide cheap labor for American and 
other colonizers, while hundreds of 
thousands of displaced persons were 
still living in appalling conditions in 
camps. Furthermore, 1RO was play- 
ing a part in providing refugees and 
displaced persons for subversive ac- 
tivities. Such persons were also be- 
ing recruited for the armed forces, 
with a view to use in the struggle 
against liberation movements in Asia. 
He emphasized that the number of 
displaced persons resettled was out 
of all proportion to the number re- 
patriated and contended that Mr. 
Kingsley’s statement that the refu- 
gee problem was virtually solved 
conflicted with the more realistic 
report of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees that new 
generations were growing up in dis- 
placed persons’ camps. 

Mr. Zonov contended that the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution provided 
for the only effective measures. The 
draft recommended that Members 
of the United Nations, particularly 
the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France, should remove all 
obstacles to repatriation to the coun- 
tries of origin, and to complete the 
repatriation in 1952. It also recom- 
mended that those Members which 
had refugees and displaced persons 
in their territory or under their con- 
trol, including those who became 
such after the end of the war, should 
provide the Secretariat of the United 
Nations by January 1, 1952, with 
full information. Finally, it pro- 
posed that the Secretariat should re- 
port on implementation of these 
measures to the Council’s fourteenth 
session. 


United States Proposal 


Walter M. Kotschnig, of the 
United States, agreed that the prob- 
lem had not been completely solved 
and that refugees were arriving in 
the free world every day. There was 
therefore no contradiction in fact 
between the report by the High 
Commissioner for Refugees and that 
by the Director-General of IRo. 

Proposals such as the U.S.S.R. 
draft no longer served even propa- 
ganda purposes, since it was well 
known that the vast majority of ref- 
ugees did not desire repatriation and 
that new refugees were arriving con- 
tinuously from Eastern Europe. 

It was not always easy for dis- 
placed persons to adjust themselves 
to a new way of life in the countries 
in which they were resettled, but, 


apart from a few difficult cases, most 
displaced persons had adapted them- 
selves satisfactorily to life in the 
United States, where they received 
wages and opportunities similar to 
those enjoyed by American citizens. 
Those in the United States were sub- 
ject, under American law, to military 
service once they obtained citizen- 
ship, but there was no discrimination. 

The Soviet Union delegation, he 
observed, wished all obstacles to re- 
patriation to be removed. But, since 
the conditions prevailing in the coun- 
tries of origin constituted the greatest 
of those obstacles, it was plain that 
the Soviet Union draft resolution was 
objectionable, for it would clearly 
endanger any relatives of displaced 
persons who were still in the coun- 
tries of origin. 

He urged the adoption of the 
United States draft resolution which, 
in its preamble, noted the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of the IRO in 
repatriating and resettling refugees 
in accordance with the IRo stat- 
ute, and recognized the great contri- 
bution made by ro to the alleviation 
of human suffering. It then went on 
to commend the Organization and 
to express appreciation. 

After further discussion, during 
which counter-arguments were pre- 
sented on each side, the Council 
adopted the United States draft res- 
olution and rejected the U.S.S.R. 
proposal. 





Council Commends Work 
Of Children’s Fund 


The work of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund during the past year was com- 
mended by the Economic and Social 
Council on August 17 when by 15 
votes to 0, with 3 abstentions, it 
noted “with satisfaction” the report 
of the Fund’s Executive Board. 

During plenary debate several 
members noted that it now has aided 
children in 64 countries, assisted 
governments to improve their child 
welfare services by providing supplies 
and equipment, and attracted con- 
tributions in excess of $155 million. 
Members also emphasized three 
points of the UNICEF report: long- 
term plans to help governments im- 
prove their permanent child welfare 
programs; substantial expansion of 
child-aid to under-developed regions; 
and the urgent need for additional 
contributions from governments, 
private organizations and individuals. 
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New Decisions 


on Status of Women 


TEPS to further women’s political, 

economic and legal rights were 
taken in a series of decisions adopted 
by the Economic and Social Council 
at its current session. 

The Council’s action followed dis- 
cussion in six meetings of the Social 
Committee of the report of the Com- 
mission on Status of Women on its 
fifth session held last spring in New 
York. The report was approved un- 
animously. (For a summary of the 
report see the BULLETIN vol. X, no. 
11). 


Political Rights 


The Commission submitted a 
three-article draft convention to the 
Council designed to guarantee that 
women throughout the world should 
be entitled, on the same conditions 
as men, to vote in all elections; be 
eligible for all publicly elected bodies; 
and be entitled to hold public office 
and exercise all public functions es- 
tablished by national law. The Com- 
mission requested that the Council 
recommend to the General Assembly 
that a convention embodying these 
provisions be opened for signature 
and ratification by Member States 
and such other states as it may invite, 
and that the Secretary-General be 
requested to draft the necessary final 
and formal clauses of that con- 
vention. 

While there was general agree- 
ment on the principle of political 
equality and the need to achieve that 
purpose, there was difference of opin- 
ion as to method. Miss Gladys Har- 
rison, of the United States, argued 
that since the proposal concerned all 
governments they ought to be given 
a chance to comment on its general 
content and its practicability. This 
view was supported by the repre- 
sentatives of China, Peru, Canada, 
and the United Kingdom. 

While agreeing that the draft be 
circulated to Member States, the 
representatives of Belgium, France 
and India were not in favor of re- 
opening the question of the principle 
of the convention and its usefulness. 

The representatives of the Philip- 
pines, Pakistan and Chile thought 
the United States proposal would 
delay the adoption of this important 
instrument. 

According to N. M. Zonov, of the 
U.S.S.R., the text made no provision 
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either for safeguarding women’s po- 
litical rights, or for any of the con- 
crete conditions essential for ensuring 
them, for example, the right of work, 
the right of free access to all pro- 
fessions on a footing of complete 
equality with men, equal pay for 
equal work, and the benefit of social 
security. Similar views were ex- 
pressed by the Polish and Czecho- 
slovak representatives. 

The Social Committee finally 
adopted a draft resolution submitted 
by Hadi Hussain, of Pakistan. This 
asked the Secretary-General to circu- 
late the draft convention to Member 
states for comments and suggestions 
by January | next year. These will 
be considered by the Con:mission on 
Status of Women at its next session. 

The Council approved this resolu- 
tion by 11 votes to 1, with 5S ab- 
stentions. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


Since the last session of the Com- 
mission on Status of Women, the 
International Labor Conference, at 
its 34th session held in June this 
year, adopted a Convention calling 
for equal remuneration for men and 
women engaged in work of equal 
value. 

Noting this, and the fact that mem- 
ber states of ILO have undertaken to 
act “promptly” on decisions of the 
International Labor Conference, the 
Council urged Member States which 
are non-members of Io “to 
take or promote such legislative or 
other measures as may be required 
to give effect to the principle of equal 
pay for equal work.” The Council 
adopted this resolution by 12 votes 
to none with 5 abstentions. 

Explaining her abstention on the 
resolution as finally adopted, Mrs. 
Ana Figueroa, of Chile, told the 
Council that in various branches of 
industry the work done by women, 
though of equal value, was not iden- 
tical to that done by men, with the 
result that the term “equal work” 
was not interpreted in the sense of 
“work of equal value.” Further, the 
words “equal pay” did not, as did 
the words “equal remuneration” in- 
clude all the benefits, such as the all- 
important social security benefits, 
which should accrue to those doing 
work of equal value.” 

Ernest Michanek, of Sweden, ex- 


plained his abstention on the ground 
that any form of interference or 
direct influence in wage policy, other 
than by setting an example in its 
own public services, was not in keep- 
ing with Swedish national tradition. 
Sweden accepted the principle of 
equal pay for equal work but was 
not prepared to extend it to the free 
labor market. 

The United Kingdom also ab- 
stained from voting because, H. T. A. 
Overton told the Council, the resolu- 
tion contained a clear misstatement 
of fact. It was not true to say that 
“Member States of the International 
Labour Organization have undertak- 
en to act promptly on decisions of 
the International Labour Confer- 
ence.” On the contrary, under the 
constitution of ILO, member states 
of ILO undertook merely to bring 
these decisions to the authorities 
within whose competence the matter 
lay. 

N. M. Zonov of the U.S.S.R. voted 
for the resolution with the reserva- 
tion that it was inadequate, and 
contained no provisions for guaran- 
teeing the principle of equal pay for 
equal work. 


Nationality of Married Women 


The proposal that the International 
Law Commission draft a convention 
on the nationality of married women 
was first made by the Council at its 
summer session last year. At its 
current session, the Council noted 
that the Law Commission had de- 
cided to put this question on its 
agenda for 1952, and expressed the 
hope that it would endeavour to com- 
plete the drafting of the convention 
as soon as practicable. 

The replies of governments to the 
Secretary-General’s questionnaire on 
the legal status of women showed 
that in some countries obstacles still 
existed to the access and appoint- 
ment of women to public services. 
Further, some countries discriminated 
against married women in employ- 
ment for these services. The Council 
hoped that these obstacles would be 
“eliminated as soon as possible,” and 
that Member States concerned would 
take steps “as far as possible” to 
remove all discrimination. The Coun- 
cil took this decision by 16 votes to 
none, with one abstention. 


Other Decisions 


The Council took three further 
decisions on the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations. The Secretary-Gen- 
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eral had submitted to the Commission 
the draft of a pamphlet on education 
in civic and public affairs. The 
Council invited the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to amend the draft in consulta- 
tion with the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Cultural and Scientific Organ- 
ization (UNESCO), and, after obtain- 
ing the comments of the members of 
the Commission on Status of Women, 
prepare a final text for distribution 
and dissemination on a wide basis. 
The Council suggested to UNESCO 
that it take this pamphlet into ac- 
count in its program of publications 
designed to prepare women for the 
proper exercise of their political 
rights. ; 

The Council endorsed the Com- 
mission’s recommendation that wo- 
men should share in the responsibili- 
ties of visiting missions to Trust 
Territories. It invited Member States 
to nominate, and the Trusteeship 
Council to consider appointing wo- 
men as members of these missions. 

The Council drew the attention of 
Governments to the advisory service 
programs of the United Nations so 
that they may avail themselves of 
these services in improving women’s 
status. 


U.S.S.R. Proposal’ 


At the last session of the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, the 
Women’s International Democratic 
Federation (WIDF) had proposed an 
item: women’s participation in de- 
fence of peace. In the absence of 
the WIDF’s representative, the pro- 
posal was sponsored by Poland. The 
Commission had, however, decided 
not to consider it since it raised 
issues outside the scope of the Com- 
mission’s terms of reference. 

At the Council’s current session, 
the U.S.S.R. representative, in a 
draft resolution, asked the Council 
to propose that the Commission con- 
sider WIDF’s proposal at its next 
session “with a view to preparing 
recommendations on the action taken 
by the bodies of the United Nations 
to facilitate active participation of 
women in the struggle for peace.” 

After the Social Committee had 
decided to take no action on his 
proposal, the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. re-submitted it at the Coun- 
cil’s plenary session. The Council by 
a roll-call vote of 15 in favor and 3 
(Czechoslovakia, Poland, U.S.S.R.) 
against, adopted a United Kingdom 
proposal not to take any action on 
the U.S.S.R. proposal. 
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Growth of Civil Aviation 
Increases ICAO Responsibilities 


HE increasing dependence of the 

world upon civil aviation for the 
transport of passengers and goods 
was stressed by Dr. Edward Warner, 
President of the Council of the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, when he introduced I1CAo’s an- 
nual report to the Economic and So- 
cial Council on August 18. 

During the period 1947 to 1950, 
for instance, passenger traffic by air 
had increased by almost 40 per cent, 
and goods traffic by air by approxi- 
mately 150 per cent. As a result, 
the general economic position of air 
transport enterprises had improved; 
many which had been operating at 
a loss had begun making profits; and 
many which had been dependent on 
government subsidies were becoming 
economically viable. 

In this period, there had been two 
developments of particular signific- 
ance to ICAO — the completion of 
the fourteen annexes which had 
originally been contemplated as ad- 
ditions to the Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation, and the com- 
pletion of the survey of regional 
plans for improving air services. 

Completion of the two tasks, Dr. 
Warner said, did not mean _ that 
IcCAO’s work on the subjects con- 
cerned was at an end. If advantages 
were to be derived continuously 
from the annexes to the Convention, 
they must be kept up to date — 
indeed, five of them had already been 
substantially amended. The regional 
plans, too, had to be kept up to date. 
IcAo had a continuing responsibility 
in respect of air navigation services 
and for establishing standards for 
air operations. 

IcaoO carried out three different 
kinds of work — technical, eco- 
nomic, and legal — Dr. Warner 
continued, and it believed that all 
three should go forward together. It 
had not made as much“progress on 
economic problems as on technical 
and legal matters, but that was be- 
cause their solution was dependent to 
a large extent on the position of 
member governments. The time had 
not yet come for a multilateral agree- 
ment on commercial rights in inter- 
national air transport, for example, 
but, on one economic problem — 
facilitation of the crossing of inter- 
national frontiers by civil aircraft, 
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which was closely connected with 
technical problems — considerabie 
progress was hoped for at a con- 
ference to be held in November. 

The other most important develop- 
ment concerning ICAO was its parti- 
cipation in the expanded program of 
technical assistance, Dr. Warner ad- 
ded. So far, under that program, 
ICAO had spent only the one per cent 
allocation it received and an addi- 
tional $300,000 made available by 
the United States; but even that was 
sufficient to reveal the need and the 
demand for technical assistance from 
IcaO. Such assistance not only im- 
proved air facilities and helped to 
enhance the economic position of air 
enterprises and make air services 
safer, but it also stimulated the inter- 
est of youth in aviation and thereby 
was a useful long-term means of pro- 
moting civil aviation. ICAO hoped to 
make civil aviation a matter of direct 
interest to a far greater proportion 
of the world’s population and looked 
forward to a continued part in im- 
plementing the expanded program of 
technical assistance. 


Third Party Damage 


After brief discussion by repre- 
sentatives on the Council, Dr. War- 
ner answered some points that they 
had raised. It was true, he said, that 
IcAO had nearly completed a draft 
convention on third party damage 
caused by aircraft engaged in inter- 
national transport. He hoped that 
this would be ready for signature 
within a year. 

There were considerable difficul- 
ties in the way of solving some of 
the economic problems, but ICcAo 
would make every effort and was 
confident it would succeed. It had 
already taken up the problem of 
how civil aviation could be made 
available to a far wider proportion 
of the world’s population. 

As for geographical distribution of 
the ICAO secretariat, the Assembly 
of ICAO at its last session had asked 
the secretariat to -study this ques- 
tion. 

Finally, by a vote of 15-0, with 3 
abstentions, the Council adopted a 
Canadian draft resolution taking note 
“with satisfaction” of the annual re- 
port submitted by ICcAo. 
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Council’s Appeal to Safeguard 
Rights of Correspondents 


HE Economic and Social Council 

has appealed to governments to 
do all they can to safeguard the right 
of correspondents to gather and 
transmit news faithfully. 

It voiced “extreme concern” at all 
governmental action that systemat- 
ically excluded bona fide correspon- 
dents, imposed arbitrary personal 
restraints on them, and punished 
them solely because of their attempts 
to perform their news-gathering and 
news-transmitting duties. It urged 
strongly that personal restraints be 
removed, and that sentences impos- 
ing arbitrary punishments be revoked. 

In another decision, the Council 
decided not to convene a plenipoten- 
tiary conference to formulate and 
sign a pact on freedom of informa- 
tion. An Assembly ad hoc Commit- 
tee had prepared a draft covenant 
last February, and recommended the 
convening of such a conference. The 
draft, and the views of governments 
on it, the Council considered, showed 
a wide divergence of views. It trans- 
mitted to the General Assembly the 
records of its discussion on this 
subject. 


Conflicting Views 


The decision not to convene a 
plenipotentiary conference was taken 
after debate in six meetings of the 
Social Committee which revealed a 
sharp difference of opinion between 
those who, for different reasons, con- 
sidered the draft unsatisfactory and 
a conference at this time undesirable, 
and those who admitted the contro- 
versial nature of some of the articles, 
but held that this could be resolved 
in a conference. 

As in the Assembly’s ad hoc Com- 
mittee, so also in the Social Commit- 
tee and the Council, the most con- 
troversial article in the draft appeared 
to be article 2 which, in nine clauses, 
enumerates permissible limitations 
“clearly defined by law, and applied 
in accordance with law,” which might 
be imposed on the media of informa- 
tion. (For a review of the ad hoc 
Committee’s work and the text of the 
draft convention, see the BULLETIN, 
vol, x nos. 4 and 5). 
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France, India, and Mexico, in a 
joint proposal, requested the Secre- 
tary-General to convene a conference 
of plenipotentiaries in accordance 
with the recommendations of the As- 
sembly’s ad hoc Committee. This 
was supported by Chile, Iran, Pak- 
istan, Philippines and Uruguay. 

Expressing his unreserved support 
for convening the conference, Jac- 
ques Kayser, of France, argued that 
article 2, which defined permissible 
limitations aimed at obviating licence 
and lawlessness, could be discussed 
in the Social Committee, and an 
agreement reached; or, the confer- 
ence of plenipotentiaries might re- 
examine this question. Recalling that 
at the 1948 Geneva Conference on 
the Freedom of Information and the 
Press, no general outcry had been 
raised against this article which, at 
that time, was more restrictive than 
the present text, he warned the Social 
Committee that freedom which was 
neither safeguarded nor protected 
tended to become licence. 

Failure to convene the conference 
would create a psychological climate 
unfavorable to any constructive effort 
in the field of freedom of informa- 
tion, declared the French representa- 
tive. If the conference were con- 
vened, there would be a reasonable 
hope of agreement. A convention on 
freedom of information was neces- 
sary to confer such freedom on those 
who did not enjoy it. 

These views were supported by 
M. J. Desai of India. 


Common Denominator 


Even if imperfect, the draft rep- 
resented the common denominator 
of the opinions of the delegations 
which participated in its preparation, 
said Lopez Mateos, of Mexico. The 
members of the ad hoc Committee 
had unanimously desired to achieve 
concrete results, and the text could 
usefully be taken as a basis for the 
work of the conference. 

N. G. Reyes, of the Philippines, 
emphasized the moral effect of adopt- 
ing a convention. Answering the argu- 
ment that the present atmosphere 
was unfavorable to summoning a 





conference, he recalled that the Dec- 
laration of Human Rights and the 
Convention on Genocide had both 
been adopted in a political atmo- 
sphere no less unfavorable than it 
was today. 

The restrictions listed in article 2 
were limited by the very fact of 
their enumeration, said Hadi Hussain 
of Pakistan. Urging the convening 
of the conference, he suggested that 
the Social Committee examine the 
draft in detail to reconcile the differ- 
ent points of view. 

Stressing the need of preserving 
a balance between freedom and limi- 
tations, Mrs. Ana Figueroa, of Chile, 
said that in the existing international 
situation, the implementation of a 
convention would protect and guar- 
antee, rather than restrict, the exer- 
cise of freedom of information. 

Quentin Alfonsin, of Uruguay, ap- 
proved the calling of a conference 
on condition it met in a favorable 
atmosphere. Iran approved the draft 
convention with certain reservations. 


Conference Opposed 


Belgium, Canada, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Peru 
and China opposed convening a con- 
ference of plenipotentiaries. They all 
agreed that the draft, and particularly 
article 2, was unsatisfactory and 
tended to restrict rather than to 
guarantee freedom of information. 
They pointed to the divergence of 
views revealed both in the ad hoc 
Committee and in the discussions in 
the Social Committee. A conference 
held in the prevalent unfavorable 
atmosphere was bound to fail and 
thus retard the cause of freedom of 
information. 

The representatives of the U.S.S.R., 
Poland and Czechoslovakia also op- 
posed the draft convention but for 
different reasons. They said it did not 
restrict expressions for the purpose 
of war propaganda, racial discrimi- 
nation, creation of enmity between 
peoples, and dissemination of slan- 
derous rumors. They opposed the 
convening of a conference to con- 
sider the present draft. 

Frederic Blondeel, of Belgium, 
considered the restrictions under 
article 2 very dangerous. Freedom 
of information should not be envel- 
oped in legal provisions for fear of 
strangling it. 

Canada was unable to accept sev- 
eral provisions of the draft, said Jean 
Lesage. The diversity of views be- 
tween various governments on the 
subject was too great to warrant 
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any hope of a wide measure ot agree- 
ment in the proposed conference. 
This also was the opinion of Yu 
Tsune-Chi, of China, who regretted 
that his country had not been in- 
vited to participate in the work of 
the Assembly Committee on the 
Draft Convention. 


U.S. Views 


Freedom of press could not be 
limited without being lost, said Wal- 
ter A. Kotschnig, of the United 
States. The limitations in the draft 
convention were such that, for con- 
stitutional reasons, it could not 
be implemented by the United States. 
No free journalist would accept 
them. The entire English-speaking 
world and countries of northern 
Europe had opposed the principles 
of the draft convention, said the 
United States representative; hence 
the majority which voted in its favor 
was not a representative one. He 
urged those favoring a conference 
not to press the matter, because if it 
failed, the sufferers would be free- 
dom of information and the United 
Nations as a whole. 

A. A. Dudley of the United King- 
dom also did not think a conference 
at the present time could succeed. 


There was little point in conven- 
ing a conference since the Assembly 
itself was a suitable body with a 
wider membership, said Teodosio 
Cabada, of Peru. 


U.S.S.R. Views 


The U.S.S.R. considered the draft 
unsatisfactory because it did not pro- 
mote the maintenance and strength- 
ening of international peace, nor did 
it contain any provision for counter- 
acting nazi or fascist propaganda, 
or propaganda in favor of racial or 
national exclusiveness, hatred and 
contempt. Neither did it provide for 
combating the spread of false and 
distorted information. On_ these 
grounds, N. M. Zonov, the U.S.S.R. 
representative, considered the draft 
unsatisfactory, and doubted the use- 
fulness of calling a conference of 
plenipotentiaries to study it. 

Similaar views were expressed by 
the Polish and Czechoslovakian rep- 
resentatives. 


“A Corpse to Bury” 


These differences were reflected 
in the plenary session of the Coun- 
cil which discussed the Social Com- 
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mittee’s report. Stating that his del- 
egation proposed to raise the issue 
in the Genral Assembly, Jacques 
Kayser, of France, regretted that as 
a result of the decision taken by the 
Social Committee, the General As- 
sembly would find itself with a 
corpse to bury. It might well be, 
he said, that certain delegations were 
looking forward to the Assembly for 
the burial ceremony of the Conven- 
tion on Freedom of Information. 
Those responsible for the death were 
numerous, and they included the 
members of some of the committees 
which had dealt with the question. 
He trusted the Council would not 
become an accessory after the act. 

The joint French-Indian-Mexican 
proposal was rejected in the Social 
Committee by a vote of 7 in favor, 
and 10 against, Pakistan being absent. 


The Committee adopted a joint 
Canadian-Peruvian-United Kingdom 
proposal to the effect that, in view of 
the wide divergence of views on the 
ad hoc Committee’s report, the 
Council transmit to the Assembly its 
decision not to convene a conference 
of plenipotentiaries, together witb 
the records of the discussions at the 
current session. A French amend- 
ment that the records be transmitted 
to the Assembly for such action as 
it may deem necessary was rejected. 


This resolution was finally adopt- 
ed by the Council by 10 votes to 1, 
with 7 abstentions. 


Correspondents’ Rights 


In the discussion of the draft cove- 
nant in the Social Committee, the 
United States representative stressed 
the need for internationally agreed 
standards governing the treatment of 
foreign correspondents and _ their 
copy. When the Convention on the 
International Transmission of News 
and the Right of Correction had been 
drafted, said Walter A. Kotschnig, 
it had not been imagined that any 
state, particularly any Member of 
the United Nations, would act as 
ruthlessly and with such disregard 
for accepted standards of decency 
as had the authorities of Czechoslo- 
vakia when they sent an honest and 
conscientious journalist to prison 
after a false trial. 

At a subsequent meeting, replying 
to the Czechoslovakian allegation 
that the United States information 
services were inciting saboteurs and 
terrorists in the People’s democra- 
cies, Mr. Kotschnig mentioned the 
case of William Oatis, the head of 


the Associated Press of America’s 
bureau in Prague, Czechosiovakia, 
who, he said, had been sentenced to 
ten years’ imprisonment and expul- 
sion from the country after serving 
his term, which might be reduced to 
five years for good behaviour. His 
crime, Mr. Kotschnig declared, had 
been that of collecting news, noting 
it, and openly transmitting it to his 
press agency abroad. The Oatis trial 
had shaken not only his country but 
public opinion abroad, and he said 
he would submit a draft resolution 
on the subject. 

Exchanges of charges and counter- 
charges regarding the Oatis case 
were principally between the repre- 
sentatives of the United States and 
Czechoslovakia. Arguing that the 
Council was not competent to take 
up the question, Mr. Tauber, of 
Czechoslovakia, said that Mr. Oatis 
had been sent to his country to or- 
ganize an espionage network, and 
had collaborated with subversive ele- 
ments and criminals. He had re- 
ceived training in espionage in two 
institutions, one in the State of Min- 
nesota, and the other in the state 
of Michigan. In Prague, he was in 
personal contact with Colonel Ash- 
wood, the Military Attache of the 
U.S. Embassy there, who had also 
taken courses at a school of espion- 
age. On one occasion, Mr. Tauber 
continued, Mr. Oatis had warned a 
criminal wanted for murder of his 
impending arrest in a broadcast over 
the Voice of America. He had re- 
ceived instructions from London and 
New York. 

These facts, Mr. Tauber told the 
Social Committee, had been con- 
fessed by Mr. Oatis in a public trial 
in the presence of a representative 
of the United States Embassy. He 
had been assisted by counsel, and 
had revealed the names of his col- 
laborators and superiors, and of the 
persons to whom he had transmitted 
the information he had collected. He 
had been found guilty by a legally 
constituted court. While entitled to 
appeal, he had, after consultation 
with his counsel, accepted his sen- 
tence. The Oatis trial had revealed 
the existence of an important and 
well-established military, political 
and economic espionage network, 
and had made it possible to put an 
end to its activities. 


U.S. Proposal 


The world had learned to attach 
no importance to the so-called “con- 
fessions” in communist courts, said 
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HYBRID MAIZE EXPERIMENT IN ITALY: To improve the production and quality 

of corn (maize), experiments have been conducted in Italy with hybrid corn 

supplied by the Food and Agriculture Organization, which has sponsored the 

experiments. Kernels of such corn grown from FAO supplies are shown stored 
for experimental planting at the agricultural station in Bergamo, Italy. 


LAND DEVELOPMENT IN HAITI: A major drainage and irrigation project to give 
more land for cultivation is now under way in the Artibonite Valley, Haiti, with 
United Nations assistance. The United Nations sent Pierre R. Milord (left) on a 
fellowship to study modern irrigation methods in France. He returned to apply 
his newly gained technical knowledge for the benefit of his own country. 
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LOCAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN GREECE: With the advice of a United Nations expert, a number of schemes have been launched in Greece to enable 
idle manpower to improve local community facilities. Government welfare funds are used for incentive wages, and the work is generally done with tools available in 


the district. Often, it is done by hand, as in the case of the people of Emporion shown here building a flood control dam. 
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Meeting The Thirst For 
Technical Knowledge 


LL over the world there is a great thirst for technical knowledge. 

Such knowledge is one of the main requirements—though by 
no means the only one—for better living conditions and social and 
economic progress, particularly in under-developed countries. Tech- 
nical assistance programs, conducted by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, are in Operation throughout the world to help 
meet the need for knowledge. The types of aid these organizations 
give cover a vast sphere of activities, a few of which are illustrated 
in the accompanying pictures below. By the end of 1951, the United 
Nations, and the various specialized agencies are scheduled to give 
technical assistance to about 60-.different countries in al! parts of 
the world. As of June 30, 1951, 152 agreements to provide such 
aid under the expanded program of technical assistance had been 
concluded with 45 governments. These provided for 670 experts 
and 551 fellowships and scholarships. Further agreements, it is 
expected, will call for another 646 experts and 590 fellowships and 

scholarships by the end of this year. 






















A LARGE-SCALE ANTI-MALARIA CAMPAIGN is being waged by the Yugoslav 

Government with the aid of experts sent out by the World Health Organization 

and supplies provided by the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 

Fund. Here Dr. Eugene Nezic, of the Yugoslav Public Health Administration, 

examines a schoolchild for spleen enlargement—one of the ways of diagnosing 
malaria. 


SCIENCE TEACHING IN LIBERIA: Help to improve education in Liberia is being provided by a mission of experts requested of the United Nations Educational, 


Scientific and Cultural Organization. One member of this mission (in white suit) is seen here giving advice on the teaching of science at Monrovia College. 
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Mr. Kotschnig. Even the “confes- 
sion” showed that Mr. Oatis was an 
honest journalist. He had attended 
special schools to learn the Jap- 
anese language. Referring to the 
point brought out in the trial that 
Mr. Oatis had been found with a 
document on him certifying that he 
was a spy, the United States repre- 
sentative asked if it was credible that 
so sinister a spy could be so care- 
less. The instructions allegedly re- 
ceived by him were routine ones for- 
warded by employers to all corre- 
spondents, and had passed through 
the regular Czechoslovak telegraph 
system. 

The United States representative 
submitted a draft proposal appeal- 
ing to governments to do all in their 
power to safeguard correspondents’ 
rights to gather and transmit news 
faithfully, and urging that personal 
restraints be removed, and sentences 
imposing arbitrary punishment be 
revoked. 

The original United States propo- 
sal had a final clause recommending 
that the Assembly open for signa- 
ture the Convention on the Interna- 
tional Transmission of News and the 
Right of Correction already approved 
by it. This was withdrawn after sev- 
eral representatives objected on the 
ground that the Assembly itself had 
decided not to open this convention 
for signature until a draft conven- 
tion on freedom of information was 
ready. 


Proposal Adopted 


While the Swedish delegation 
would vote in favor of the proposal, 
explained its representative R. E. M. 
Sterner earlier in the Council debate, 
it would have welcomed a res- 
olution more comprehensive in its 
reference to all kinds of restrictions 
on the freedom of the press, and on 
the freedom of individuals to express 
their opinions and state facts. His 
delegation’s vote, Mr. Sterner con- 
tinued, should not be interpreted as 
an expression of opinion on any indi- 
vidual case. 

The Council adopted the United 
States proposal by 14 votes to 3 
with one abstention (Pakistan). 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and U.S.S.R. 
opposing the resolution said that its 
purpose was entirely different from 
what was stated, since no govern- 
ment would expel or punish foreign 
correspondents who only carried out 
their duties in a proper manner. 

Explaining his delegation’s absten- 
tion, the Pakistan representative said 
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he wished to register his protest at 
the Council’s dealing with the prob- 
lem in a piecemeal manner. In his 
opinion, the question should have 
been dealt with in a single resolution. 


United Nations Information 


References to the United Nations 
work in the field of information were 
made by the representatives of the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. in 
the course of the general debate. 

In outlining his proposals for pro- 
moting fredom of information, Mr. 
Kotschnig, of the United States, sug- 
gested, among other things, that 
there should be greater dissemination 
of information about the purposes of 
the United Nations as a whole. He 
proposed a Secretariat enquiry into 
the use made by various countries of 
United Nations information, the en- 
quiry to cover the work of the 
United Nations Information Centres, 
and to be made jointly with the Sec- 
retariat of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganizations (UNESCO). 

Having bought up the whole Unit- 
ed States press, the American mon- 
opolies were now trying to buy up 
the press and news of other coun- 
tries, said N. M. Zonov, of the 
U.S.S.R. Plans were being developed 
in the United States for launching 
psychological war by intensifying 
United States propaganda in other 
countries. The activities of the Unit- 
ed States delegation in the United 
Nations had the same motive, ac- 
companied of late by a desire to 
conceal those ambitions under the 
cloak of international action. Mr. 
Zonov quoted Mr. John Foster 
Dulles as saying that propaganda 
and news proceeding from the Unit- 
ed Nations was of considerable value 
because they were received much 
more favorably and given much 
more credence than news from pure- 
ly United States sources. 

What did the Soviet representa- 
tive mean by saying that the United 
States made use of United Nations 
information services for its own ends, 
asked Mr. Kotschnig? Did he refer to 
the information published by the 
United Nations on the Korean ag- 
gression? Were the press releases and 
radio broadcasts of the United Na- 
tions biased in favor of the United 
States? He recalled that his Govern- 
ment had been compelled to object 
on certain occasions to official press 
releases of the United Nations which 
it had considered biased against the 
United States. 





Important Tasks 
Of Postal Union 


Ss. far as the Universal Postal 


Union’s work was concerned, 
there was no overlapping in 1950 
between it and the United Nations 
and the other specialized agencies. 
This assurance, which had been re- 
quested by the Economic and Social 
Council last year, was emphasized 
by Fulke Radice, Vice-Director of 
the upu, when he introduced the 
Union’s annual report to the Council 
on August 14. 

The upu had pursued its activities, 
Mr. Radice said, in the light of the 
criteria established by the Council 
for co-operation with the United 
Nations, although those criteria were 
often difficult to apply because the 
main task of the Union was to collect 
and disseminate information. 

The recommendation of the Coun- 
cil for closer consultation on matters 
of common concern among the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies had been submitted to the 
Executive and Liaison Committee, 
and the principle approved. 


The Union had recently completed 
two important tasks—compiling a 
directory of post offices throughout 
the world, which had now been 
issued and distributed after five 
years of work, and the assignment 
carried out by the Technical Transit 
Committee, whose report would be 
submitted to the Universal Postal 
Congress next year. 


The program of work for next 
year, Mr. Radice said, would depend 
on the decisions of that Congress, 
but in the main would consist of 
collecting data and preparing new 
publications. The Union had set 
aside 100,000 Swiss francs for pam- 
phlets to help under-developed coun- 
tries improve their postal services. 
There was an encouraging demand 
for such pamphlets and for educa- 
tional films. 


After brief discussion, the Council 
adopted a French draft resolution 
taking note of the UPU report “with 
appreciation,” by a vote of 16-0, 
with 1 abstention. P. Y. Tsao, of 
China, explained that he had ab- 
stained as a protest against the deci- 
sion taken by the Executive and 
Liaison Committee last year in regard 
to the representation of China, and 
not because of any failure to appre- 
ciate the work done by UPU. 
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Egypt Asked To Lift 


Suez Canal Restrictions 





Security Council Adopts Three-Poner Proposal 


HE Security Council has called 

on Egypt to terminate its restric- 
tions on the passage of international 
shipping through the Suez Canal 
“wherever bound” and to cease all 
interference with such shipping be- 
yond that essential for safety and the 
observance of international conven- 
tions. The Council found that such 
interference is inconsistent with the 
objectives of a peaceful settlement 
between Egypt and Israel and with 
the establishment of a permanent 
peace in Palestine. 

Reaching this decision on Septem- 
ber 1 the Council, after numerous 
adjournments, adopted a draft resolu- 
tion presented earlier by France, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. Eight countries voted in favor 
of the proposal (see box on next page 
for full text) while China, India and 
the U.S.S.R. abstained. 


Complaint by Israel 


The Council first took up the Suez 
issue on July 26, following submis- 
sion of a complaint by Israel to the 
effect that Egypt’s restrictive prac- 
tices gravely threatened the eco- 
nomic life of the Middle East and 
violated the Armistice Agreement be- 
tween the two countries. Egypt em- 
phatically denied these charges on 
legal and factual grounds. It also 
contended that the three sponsors 
of the draft, together with Turkey 
and the Netherlands, were, by virtue 
of their direct representations on the 
question to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, parties to the dispute. When 
the Council resumed consideration of 
the question at its meeting on Aug- 
ust 27, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the 
United Kingdom, answered this con- 
tention on behalf of these five dele- 
gations. Two main points, Sir Glad- 
wyn thought, were at issue. First, 
there was the technical question 
whether the matter was a dispute 
within the meaning of the Charter 
and if so, whether the five delega- 
tions mentioned were parties to it 
and whether Article 27 (paragraph 
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3) therefore applied. Second, there 
was the broader question whether the 
five delegations should abstain on 
general principles, even if not oblig- 
ed to do so by the Article. As for 
the first point, the matter had been 
brought before the Council by Israel 
and the complaint was directed only 
against Egypt. Only two states were 
concerned and the dispute — if there 
was one was only between Israel 
and Egypt. 

With regard to the second point, 
the. United Kingdom representative 
observed that there was no precise 
analogy between the Security Coun- 
cil and a court of law. The Council’s 
primary responsibility was to main- 
tain international peace and stability. 
Its primary duty, therefore, was to 
take any action which might be re- 
quired to fulfil that task. Inevitably, 
on many if not all questions coming 
before the Council, a number of 
States Members would be concerned 
to a greater or lesser degree, even 
though they might not be parties to 
the dispute being dealt with. In itself 
there was certainly no reason why 
they should be debarred from voting. 
In the present case the five delega- 
tions cited did not feel that the 
concern which each might have in 
securing the removal of the Egyptian 
restrictions was such as “to warp 
our judgment or prevent us from ex- 
pressing an opinion which we feel 
to be just and reasonable.” 


The Egyptian representative’s ar- 
gument would be to paralyze the 
Council in dealing with many of the 
questions brought before it because 
the interests of most if not all mem- 
bers of the Council were bound to 
be affected by any question of peace 
and security and when a universally 
accepted principle such as the free- 
dom of the seas — which all mem- 
bers were interested in upholding— 
was involved. All of them would, ac- 
cording to the Egyptian argument be 
debarred from voting. The argument 
could also produce the incongruous 
result that if a state did sufficient 
damage to the interests of at least 





five members of the Council, it 
could then claim that their interests 
were directly involved and they 
therefore should not vote. 

Summing up, the United Kingdom 
representative said the five delega- 
tions had concluded that Article 
27(3) in no way debarred them 
from voting on the joint draft. On 
the contrary, to read such an inter- 
pretation into the Article would be 
to paralyze the Council and prevent 
it from handling many controversies 
which, under the Charter’s plan, 
should come before it. 


Of World Concern 


Endorsing these views, Francis 
Lacoste, of France, drew attention to 
another issue involved in the Suez 
question — one of concern to the 
whole world. This was the principle 
that there should always be freedom 
of transit through the Canal for all 
ships, whatever their nationality. All 
states had a right to demand that 
this principle be respected and, if it 
were endangered, to demand its res- 
toration to full force. In so doing 
no state would be acting for itself 
alone but on behalf of all the others. 

The role played by France in the 
creation of “this great international 
artery” and the spirit in which she 
regarded it as being of common 
benefit to all nations made it his 
delegation’s duty to stress that the 
question before the Council was one 
of universal concern. 

Restating Egypt’s position, Mah- 
moud Fazwi Bey dealt at length 
with the legal issues in the dispute to 
which he said, evasive references had 
been made. Both the United King- 
dom and the United States represen- 
tatives had tried to dodge these is- 
sues by giving the impression that 
Egypt was clinging to a “technical- 
ity.” Mr. Fawzi was certain that if 
they had been dealing with a ques- 
tion of even the slightest concern 
to their own countries those two rep- 
resentatives would not have referred 
to such vital issues as “technicalities.” 

In the course of an hour-long state- 
ment Mr. Fawzi reviewed the history 
of the Suez Canal, stressing that 
Egypt’s policy had always been that 
the Canal belonged to her and not 
“Egypt to the Canal.” The terms of 
the Constantinople’ Convention of 
1888 clearly stipulated, particularly 
in Articles 10 and 12, that the sov- 
ereignty and other rights of Egypt 
should remain intact. This was 
clearer still from the travaux pre- 
paratoires and the antecedents of the 
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Convention and no amount of quib- 
bling about words and the vagaries 
of uninformed interpretation could 
overshadow or confuse this fact. 

Yet, in contravention of the Con- 
stantinople Convention the United 
Kingdom had constructed all kinds 
of fortifications on the banks of the 
Canal and continued to do so on an 
ever-increasing scale. At the present 
time British armed forces, greatly 
exceeding the 10,000 stipulated in 
Article 8 of the 1936 Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Treaty, occupied various forti- 
fied areas along the Canal including 
such places as Ballah, Ismailia, 
Fayid and El Shalhufa. During the 
two world wars British warships re- 
victualed in the Canal and used its 
ports, in violation of Article 4 of 
the Constantinople Convention. Brit- 
ain had also embarked and disem- 
barked troops, munitions and war 
materials along the Canal actions 
prohibited by the Convention. 

From all of which it was obvious 
that the United Kingdom was de- 
termined to play a major, even an 
exclusive part in the Canal’s affairs, 
said Mr. Fawzi. By writing into the 
1936 Treaty provisions which could 
not be reconciled with those estab- 
lished by the Constantinople Con- 
vention and so exploiting and abus- 
ing them, Britain had continued and 
sustained a series of violations. Any 
reading of this “decrepit and mori- 
bund” Treaty, imposed on Egypt 
while British troops roamed all over 
and around the country, made this 
perfectly clear. Therefore, it was not 
Egypt who violated, either in letter 
or in spirit, the Constantinople Con- 
vention. 

Mr. Fawzi next turned to refer- 
ences made by the United States rep- 
resentative to eliminating one source 
of agitation in the Middle East dis- 
agreements. Which country was most 
actively backing “Israel vandalism” 
and helping the always available 
agents of confusion? Why should the 
Security Council run after an “Israel 
mirage” while the huge realities of 
Arab martyrdom and United Na- 
tions humiliation stared them in the 
face? 





“Ogling of Votes” 


Rather than advise Egypt on how 
to maintain its security Mr. Fawzi 
felt the United States would be more 
helpful to peace and security in the 
Middle East by being least helpful 
to Israel’s unfettered aggression; by 
not allowing any longer the continu- 
ous flow of hundreds of millions of 
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SECURITY COUNCIL’S RESOLUTION ON SUEZ ISSUE 


The following is the full text of 
the Security Council’s resolution of 
September 1, on the question of 
Egypt's restrictions on Suez Canal 
shipping: 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

1. RECALLING that in its resolution 
of August 11, 1949 relating to the 
conclusion of Armistice Agreements 
between Israel and the neighboring 
Arab States it drew attention to the 
pledges in these Agreements “against 
further acts of hostility between the 
parties;” 

2. RECALLING further that in its 
resolution of November 17, 1950 
it reminded the States concerned 
that the Armistice Agreements to 
which they were parties contem- 
plated “the return of permanent 
peace in Palestine,” and therefore 
urged them and other States in the 
area to take all such steps as will 
lead to the settlement of the issues 
between them; 

3. NortING the report of the Chief 
of Staff of the Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization to the Security Council 
of June 12, 1951; 

4, FURTHER NOTING that the Chief 
of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
Organization recalled the statement 
of the senior Egyptian delegate in 
Rhodes on January 13, 1949, to the 
effect that his delegation was “in- 
spired with every spirit of co-opera- 
tion, conciliation, and a sincere de- 
sire to restore peace in Palestine” 
and that the Egyptian Government 
has not complied with the earnest 
plea of the Chief of Staff made to 
the Egyptian delegate on June 12, 
1951, that it desist from the present 
practice of interfering with the pas- 
sage through the Suez Canal of 
goods destined for Israel; 

5. CONSIDERING that since the 





tax-free American dollars to Israel; 
by taking a firm and equitable stand 
whenever a dispute arose between 
Israel and the Arab countries; and 
by marshalling her tremendous au- 
thority for the unfaltering and un- 
tendentious upholding of truth and 
the resolutions of the United Nations, 
including those on the Arab refu- 
gees, Jerusalem and other Israeli- 
made problems. This, and not the 
spreading of a cloak of forgiveness 
on Israel wrongs or the ogling of 
votes to support those wrongs against 
the rights of the Arabs, would be 
more in keeping with the inspiring 


Armistice regime which has been in 
existence for nearly two and a half 
years is of a permanent character, 
neither party can reasonably assert 
that it is actively a belligerent or 
requires to exercise the right of 
visit, search, and seizure for any 
legitimate purpose of self-defence; 

6. Finps that the maintenance of 
the practice mentioned in paragraph 
4 above is inconsistent with the ob- 
jectives of a peaceful settlement be- 
tween the parties and the establish- 
ment of a permanent peace in Pal- 
estine set forth in the Armistice 
Agreement; 

7. FINDS FURTHER that such prac- 
tice is an abuse of the exercise of 
the right of visit, search and seizure; 

8. FURTHER FINDS that practice 
cannot in the prevailing circum- 
stances be justified on the grounds 
that it is necessary for self-defence; 

9. AND FURTHER NOTING that the 
restrictions on the passage of goods 
through the Suez Canal to Israeli 
ports are denying to nations at no 
time connected with the conflict in 
Palestine valuable supplies required 
for their economic reconstruction, 
and that these restrictions together 
with sanctions applied by Egypt to 
certain ships which have visited 
Israeli ports represent unjustified in- 
terference with the rights of nations 
to navigate the seas and to trade 
freely with one another, including 
the Arab States and Israel; 

10. CALLS UPON Egypt to termi- 
nate the restrictions on the passage 
of international commercial shipping 
and goods through the Suez Canal 
wherever bound and to cease all in- 
terference with such shipping beyond 
that essential to the safety of ship- 
ping in the Canal itself and to the 
observance of the international con- 
ventions in force. 


traditions of the United States. 
With regard to the so-called at- 
tempts to find an amicable solution 
to the Suez question, the Egyptian 
representative said his government 
had seen nothing of the negotiation, 
conciliation and mutual understand- 
ing, to which references had been 
made previously by the Turkish rep- 
resentative. The principal third par- 
ties had looked at the matter only 
from their own and Israel’s angle— 
never once from Egypt’s point of 
view. Egypt had received only rep- 
resentations and ultimata; it had not 
been accorded even the treatment 
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of a former or present enemy by 
those third parties with whom they 
might at least sit down and talk, and 
try to find a way out. Was such 
an attitude friendly to Egypt or like- 
ly to foster goodwill in the Middle 
East? Was it in keeping with the 
so-called Treaty of Alliance between 
Egypt and the United Kingdom? 
The answer was obvious, said Mr. 
Fawzi. 


Provisions of the Charter 


Referring to the United Kingdom 
representative’s assertion that all 
countries were immediately and di- 
rectly concerned in the Suez Canal 
issue, Mr. Fawzi held that this, to say 
the least, was “a carefree conten- 
tion.” The United Kingdom repre- 
sentative had even implied that 
whether a country was a party or not 
was a matter for each country to de- 
cide for itself. Such a contention had 
no regard for the provisions of the 
Charter and particularly for Article 
27(3). Egypt had been clinging 
to the hope that France, the Nether- 
lands,’ Turkey, the United Kingdom 
and the United States would give 
the Charter its due and, by deciding 
to abstain from voting, and at the 
same time being parties and judges 
in relation to the present dispute, 
would pay respect to the traditions 
of international law. 

As this hope had evidently been 
frustrated Egypt had no choice but 
to submit a draft resolution to the 
Council which would ask the Inter- 
national Court of Justice for an 
opinion on the following question: 
“In the light of the Charter of the 
United Nations, particularly para- 
graph 3 of Article 27, and in view 
of the debate in the Security Coun- 
cil, are France, the Netherlands, Tur- 
key, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America obliged to 
abstain from voting on the question 
of the restrictions imposed by Egypt 
in relation to the passage through the 
Suez Canal of some war materials 
to Israel?” 

If the sponsors of the joint draft 
resolution persisted in their course 
they would launch the Council upon 
“the slippery and dangerous road of 
illegality and of chaos,” Mr. Fawzi 
stated. Egypt would not be a 
party to such a scheme but would 
steadfastly stand by the Charter and 
the rule of law in international re- 
lations. 

At this stage the President, War- 
ren R, Austin of the United States, 
in reviewing the parliamentary situa- 
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Arab League Endorses 
Egypt’s Action 


In a cable to the President of the 
Security Council, the Arab League 
said that its Political Committee had 
unanimously adopted a resolution to 
the effect that the Suez question con- 
cerned not only Egypt but all the 
Arab States; and that Egypt was 
simply putting into effect the deci- 
sions already taken by the Council 
of the Arab League for the protec- 
tion of its members. The League 
would continue examination of the 
question and consider what steps 
should be taken in view of develop- 
ments in the Security Council. 

The cable, signed by Abdel Rah- 
man Azzam, Secretary-General of 
the Arab League, was circulated 
for the information of members of 
the Security Council. 





tion, stated that there was only one 
draft resolution before the Council 
which could be put to the vote. This 
was the joint draft presented by 
France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. (According to Rule 
38 of the Council’s Rules of Pro- 
cedure, a non-member of the Coun- 
cil may submit proposals but these 
can be put to a vote only at the re- 
quest of a member.) 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, felt 
however that the President should 
not regard the Egyptian proposal as 
non-existent. It was an important 
proposal and the Council should at 
least give it reasonable considera- 
tion. Dr. Tsiang thought it wiser, 
politically, to postpone a vote on the 
joint draft resolution for about forty- 
eight hours. This would allow time 
for any member to sponsor the Egyp- 
tian proposal, or for any member to 
discuss it. Courtesy and fairness de- 
manded such a course, he said. 

After some procedural discussion 
the Council agreed to adjourn for 
forty-eight hours. The Council’s next 
meeting, on August 29, resulted in 
still another adjournment, this time 
upon the request of the U.S.S.R. 
representative. 

Before deciding on a further post- 
ponement the Council heard another 
statement by Mr. Fawzi who again 
dwelt on the legal aspects of Egypt’s 
position. He quoted at length from 
statements made by the late Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, and other British min- 
isters, during House of Commons 
debate on the Palestine question, cit- 
ing such statements as proof that 


the legal rights of the Suez question 
were disputed even as long ago as 
last March. Was it any wonder, 
therefore, that Egypt and others nad 
hoped that more consideration wouid 
be given to legality and common 
sense in this matter? But instead of 
time being devoted to consultation 
designed to reach a solution there 
had been only ultimata and insistence 
upon “unconditional surrender” by 
the Egyptian Government. Egypt had 
been given time only to receive ul- 
timata and threats, put nobody had 
sat down to consult with her in ef- 
forts to find a reasonable solution. 

Mr. Fawzi added that at the 
Council’s last meeting he had cher- 
ished faint hopes that the five dele- 
gations supporting the draft resolu- 
tion might reconsider their position. 
Now he noted the lack of any such 
development and it was obvious that 
no practical purpose would be served 
by the Egyptian proposal being spon- 
sored by a member of the Council, 
as it would not be approved by the 
requisite majority. “Thus, in addi- 
tion to some other un-Charterwise 
aspects of our present debate, re- 
course to the International Court of 
Justice is foreclosed,” Mr. Fawzi de- 
clared. 


New Approach Needed 


The next speaker, Dr. Tsiang, felt 
that an entirely new approach was 
required in considering the Palestine 
Question. He recalled how the Coun- 
cil had welcomed the Armistice 
Agreements concluded between Israel 
and the various Arab States and had 
applauded the man who had brought 
about such happy results. Since then, 
however, there had been unfortunate 
developments and during the past 
two years the Security Council had 
received one dispute after another 
under the general heading of the 
“Palestine Question.” These disputes 
had been dealt with piece-meal, but 
experience of this method had con- 
vinced Dr. Tsiang that the time had 
arrived for the Council to change its 
approach. There should be a “total 
approach,” with a general peace as 
the objective. The various impend- 
ing questions should be put together 
and a final, general co-ordinated solu- 
tion sought. The Suez question was 
one of the many issues which might 
be dealt with in this manner. An- 
other was the refugee question. 

While the parliamentary position 
seemed to indicate an inevitable vote 
in the present case, the Chinese rep- 
resentative urged the Council to try 
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a change of approach, with or with- 
out the draft resolution at present 
before it. 

Speaking for the first time since 
the Council began consideration of 
the Suez Canal question, Semyon K. 
Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., formally 
asked for a further postponement as 
he wished to explain his delegation’s 
views. As he was unprepared to make 
a statement at that time, he hoped 
the Council would grant his request. 

The President then called for a 
vote on the motion for postponement 
which was defeated by 3 votes in 
favor (China, India and the U.S.S. 
R.), 1 against (the United States) 
and 7 abstentions. Mr. Tsarapkin 
thereupon expressed regret that, con- 
trary to the reciprocal courtesy cus- 
tomary in such matters, the Council 
had not agreed to a postponement in 
order to enable a member who had 
not yet spoken to express his views. 
Mr. Tsarapkin pointed out that the 
question at issue related to the views 
of a permanent member of the Coun- 
cil whose opinions “have a consider- 
able bearing on the outcome of the 
vote on the resolution.” 

In the course of further exchanges 
Sir Gladwyn expressed surprise that 
the Soviet representative had sat 
through so many meetings of discus- 
sion on the question saying absolute- 
ly nothing but “preserving a com- 
pletely enigmatic silence.” Now, after 
a vote had been deferred several 
times, the U.S.S.R. representative 
suddenly demanded a further post- 
ponement because his government 
“had not had time to make up its 
mind.” 


A Different Aspect 


In reply, Mr. Tsarapkin said the 
question had now taken on a dif- 
ferent aspect. He thought it was obvi- 
ous that all ways and means of find- 
ing a solution had not been explored. 
Other ways than the draft resolu- 
tion could and must be found, and 
that explained the desire of the U.S. 
S.R. for a further adjournment. The 
question before the Council was one 
calling for flexibility. They must not 
forge ahead and merely impose ul- 
timata which, in reality, the draft 
resolution represented. Was the 
Council trying to dictate conditions 
or trying to find a solution to the 
problem? The U.S.S.R. delegation 
therefore asked for a postponement 
of two days. 

After further debate the Council, 
by nine votes in favor, none against, 
and two abstentions (Brazil and 
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Ecuador) agreed to an adjournment 
until September 1. 

When the Council reconvened on 
September 1 the new President for 
the month, Dr. Ales Bebler of Yugo- 
slavia, asked if any member wished 
to speak. He recalled that discussion 
had been postponed at the previous 
meeting in order to give delegations 
an opportunity to make statements. 
There was no response and the 
President then called for a vote. The 
joint draft resolution was then adopt- 
ed by eight votes in favor, none 
against and three abstentions. Brazil, 
Ecuador, France, Netherlands, Tur- 
key, United Kingdom, United States 
and Yugoslavia voted for, and China, 
India and the U.S.S.R. abstained. 

Statements by Israel, France and 
Egypt followed the voting. Abba S. 
Eban expressed Israel’s appreciation 
of the Council’s attention to its com- 
plaint. By rejecting any concept of 
one-sided belligerency, or unilateral 
blockade, it had, he said, asserted 
the true nature of the General Ar- 
mistice Agreement as a measure 
designed to lead to permanent peace. 
Clearly, the United Nations did not 
want Israel and Egypt to relapse into 
belligerency, either of attitude or 
action, but desired an advance toward 
a final settlement. His Government 
stood ready, as always, for a discus- 
sion with Egypt and a total settle- 
ment. The scrupulous maintenance 
of the existing agreements was, how- 
ever, the only possible starting point 
for any new advance. 

Appealing for better relations be- 
tween the two countries Mr. Eban 
observed that, by reason of their loca- 
tion at the crossroads of three con- 
tinents and of their people’s traditions 
and culture, Egypt and Israel were 
well endowed for uniting their efforts 
to lay the foundation of regional 
peace. 

In their repeated attempts to find 
an amicable solution of the Suez issue 
the Council as a whole and the joint 
authors of the resolution, in particu- 
lar, had shown their anxiety not to 
move too hastily to a conclusion, said 
Francis Lacoste of France. The 
Council had shown a considerate 
attitude toward Egypt and the succes- 
sive adjournments before and after 
the submission of the joint draft were 
proof of the Council’s patience. 
Much better results had been hoped 
for from the successive postpone- 
ments. The aim had been to give 
the Egyptian Government time to 
find a way of adapting its behaviour 
to its obligations under the Armistice 





Agreement and the _ International 
Statute of the Suez Canal. 

Mr. Lacoste emphasized that in 
calling for the termination of the 
restrictions on international shipping 
passing through the Canal the Coun- 
cil had no intention of addressing a 
diktat to Egypt. Having ascertained 
that there was no immediate or pre- 
dictable hope for a concrete solution 
to an “abnormal situation” which 
was causing great harm to the inter- 
ests of the international community 
and increasing tension in the Middle 
East, the Council had to find a way 
out of the impasse. 


“Not Words But Acts” 


In his concluding statement Mr. 
Fawzi commented on the Israel rep- 
resentative’s reference to peace. 
Peace, however, was not words but 
acts and facts. “Peace is not a 
million people chased away from 
their country, deprived of a home 
and a living, and denied the most 
elementary of human rights,” the 
Egyptian representative declared. 
Many references had been made to 
the time and opportunity given to 
Egypt to find a solution. But there 
was not a single instance in which 
anyone at the Council table had 
come to Egypt with a suggested solu- 
tion. Rather had they insisted that 
Egypt must surrender “uncondition- 
ally”—and that would be the solution. 

The assumptions on which Israel’s 
complaint was based had yet to be 
proved. Despite the adoption of the 
draft resolution Mr. Fawzi asserted 
that his previous statements to the 
Council still stood and his delegation 
reserved its right in respect of the 
Council’s debate on the question. 


Report to 
General Assembly 


The Security Council on August 
31, by ten votes to none with one 
abstention (the U.S.S.R.), approved 
the final text of its annual report to 
the General Assembly. The Council, 
meeting in closed session, considered 
observations on various amendments 
to the draft before finally approving 
the report. It also agreed that Mon- 
day, October 22, would be the last 
date on which it could hold a meet- 
ing in New York and the following 
day, October 23, the first on which 
it could meet in Paris. Following 
the procedure established in 1948, 
the Council will meet in Paris during 
the sixth regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, scheduled to open 
there on November 6. 
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Further Measures To Assist 
An Independent Libya 


= continuation of United Na- 
tions technical assistance projects 
in Libya following independence, 
scheduled for January 1, 1952, has 
been endorsed by the Economic and 
Social Council at its Geneva session. 
By 15 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions, 
the Council approved on September 
6 a resolution requesting the Techni- 
cal Assistance Board to continue 
technical aid after independence has 
been achieved and before the new 
state becomes a Member. The meas- 
ure was taken in view of the econ- 
omic and administrative conditions 
which would prevail during the first 
stages of independence. 


The resolution, proposed by 
France, Pakistan and the United 
Kingdom, noted that further steps 
were being corsidered by Britain and 
France, the present administering 
powers in Libya, and by other gov- 
ernments to establish the country’s 
financial viability. The resolution 
also noted “with appreciation” the 
report of the Secretary-General deal- 
ing with the initial provision of tech- 
nical aid to Libya, in accordance 
with the General Assembly’s deci- 
sions last December. 


Vital Need 


Reviewing the present and future 
requirements of the former Italian 
colony, the United Nations Commis- 
sioner in Libya, Adrian Pelt, in- 
formed the Council that he had ap- 
proached several states which had 
expressed their willingness to con- 
tribute some form of aid for Libya. 
Mr. Pelt urged that the Council re- 
iterate its continued interest in Libya 
as a special United Nations respon- 
sibility. To this end the Council, he 
said, should ask the Technical As- 
sistance Board to bear Libya’s needs 
in mind, particularly in regard to the 
already established agreement that, 
during the initial years of Libyan 
independence, the country be re- 
lieved of the necessity of paying the 
local costs of technical assistance re- 
quested and accorded to it. 

In the course of discussion several 
members endorsed Mr. Pelt’s views. 
R. T. D. Ledward, of the United 
Kingdom, noted that certain prog- 
ress had already been achieved in 
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the territory. Emphasizing the need 
for long-term planning, Mr. Ledward 
hoped that the present valuable as- 
sistance by the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies would not be 
discontinued when Libya became an 
independent state next year. The 
efforts of France to improve the eco- 
nomic situation in the Fezzan prov- 
ince of Libya were described by 
Philippe de Seynes. Problems gen- 
eral to the whole territory were par- 
ticularly acute in the Fezzan, he 
said, largely because of the extreme 
poverty of the region. 

Speaking as observer for Egypt on 
the Council, Mahmoud Azmi said 
his Government was prepared to 
lend assistance to Libya in the 
sphere of education. Mr. Azmi re- 
served Egypt’s position regarding the 
institution of a national currency in 
Libya. The representatives of India, 
Iran, Pakistan, the United States, the 
Philippines and Belgium were among 
those who expressed interest in the 
welfare of Libya and the Libyan 
people, and who urged the continua- 
tion of technical and financial aid to 
the country after attaining its inde- 
pendence. 


New Agreement Signed 


Further steps to help the former 
Italian colony develop its economic 
resources were taken in Tripoli last 
month. A technical assistance agree- 
ment, providing the framework for 
future economic projects, was signed 
by the British Resident, T. R. Black- 
ley, on behalf of the administering 
power in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, 
and T. F. Powers, Jr., on behalf of 
the United Nations mission in Libya. 
Under an earlier agreement a group 
of technical experts had already 
made an appraisal of Libya’s eco- 
nomic potential (see the BULLETIN, 
vol. X, no. 8). Under the new 
agreement the immediate aim is to 
plan the work of a development au- 
thority which will carry out the vari- 
ous projects to be approved by the 
provisional Libyan Government. 
Eighteen experts provided by the 
United Nations and such specialized 
agencies as the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization and the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation are now 
participating in this work and will 


cover the fields of finance, manpow- 
er training, agriculture, irrigation, 
forestry and wool processing. The 
cost of the team of experts is being 
borne entirely by the United Nations 
and the other agencies involved. 


Tribunal Installed 


Another recent and important 
development in Labya was the in- 
stallation of a United Nations Tri- 
bunal whose main function will be 
to adjudicate property claims sub- 
mitted by Italy or Italian nationals 
formerly resident in Libya. Created 
by the General Assembly’s resolution 
of last December, the Tribunal com- 
prises three members: H. G. L. 
Wickstrom of Sweden; Dr. Vincente 
Sanchez-Gavito of Mexico; and Faiz 
Yorukoglu of Turkey. At a formal 
opening in Tripoli, the United Na- 
tions. Commissioner laid special em- 
phasis on the inter-governmental na- 
ture of the Tribunal, which will ex- 
amine disputes and claims only at 
the request of governments. Indi- 
viduals with claims first have to 
make application for hearing by the 
Tribunal through their governments. 
Mr. Pelt said that in all cases the 
Tribunal’s decisions would be final 
and binding. 

A message from Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie, welcoming the Tribunal, 
said the results of this first body of 
its kind established by the United 
Nations would undoubtedly contrib- 
ute to significant progress in the field 
of judicial settlement of international 
problems. The Tribunal’s establish- 
ment would provide an_ orderly 
means of settlement on the basis of 
law of the difficult cases affecting the 
important interests of both Libya 
and Italy. 

The four working languages of the 
Tribunal will be Arabic, English, 
French and Italian. Following the 
approval of its rules of procedure 
on August 29, the Tribunal an- 
nounced it was ready to consider 
cases. 
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The New Draft Statute For 


An International Criminal Court 


N August 31, 1951, the Com- 

mittee on International Crimi- 
nal Jurisdiction, composed of repre- 
sentatives of fifteen Member nations, 
completed a draft statute for an in- 
ternational criminal court. It had 
met for a session 
of one month at 
Geneva under the 
chairmanship — of 
Mr. George Mau- 
rice Morris of the 
United States. 
The General As- 
sembly, which es- 
tablished the 
Committee by a 
resolution of De- 
cember 12, 1950, 
had instructed it 
to prepare proposals for such a 
court and had directed that these 
proposals should be communicated 
to the governments of Member 
States for their observations (See 
the BULLETIN, vol. IX, no. 12; vol. 
XI, no. 4). Under the terms of the 
resolution the subject will be 
brought before the General Assem- 
bly at its seventh (1952) ses- 
sion, and a decision can then be 
taken, on the basis of the draft stat- 
ute and the observations of govern- 
ments on it, whether to take steps 
toward the establishment of such a 
court. 

The statute drafted by the Com- 
mittee is limited in scope, both be- 
cause of the shortness of time and 
of a desire to proceed cautiously in 
a relatively new field with important 
political aspects. The Committee’s 
proposals are a framework which 
would have to be filled in by later 
instruments if a system of interna- 
tional criminal jurisdiction is to op- 
erate. Such matters as the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, the obligation to 
surrender accused persons and to 
produce witnesses and documents, 
and the obligation to execute senten- 
ces are left to be provided for in 
later conventions or unilateral dec- 
larations. Nonetheless the draft is 
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an important contribution in the con- 
sideration of the problem of enforce- 
ment of international criminal law, 
which has been a matter of acute in- 
ternational concern for more than 
thirty years. 

In the early part of the discus- 
sions, the great majority of the Com- 
mittee took the view that the Gen- 
eral Assembly had not instructed the 
Committee to express an opinion on 
the desirability and possibility of 
setting up an international criminal 
court, a point on which the advice 
of the International Law Commis- 
sion had already been received. The 
Assembly, it was thought had re- 
served the final decision on the mat- 
ter for itself, but had wished to be 
provided with a concrete draft stat- 
ute as a basis for that decision. 
Therefore the Committee devoted its 
time to the preparation of such a 
statute. 


Organization of the Court 


The Committee decided that it 
would be preferable to set up the 
court by means of a convention 
rather than by a General Assembly 
resolution. The conclusion of a con- 
vention, it was thought, would give 
the court the dignity required by so 
important an organ and would elimi- 
nate any doubts as to the competence 
of the Assembly to establish such a 
body. The Committee suggested that 
the convention be concluded under 
United Nations auspices, by a con- 
ference called by the General Assem- 
bly. There was unanimous agree- 
ment that the court should have a 
permanent structure, and should not 
be set up merely on an ad hoc basis; 
it would, however, function only 
when cases were submitted to it. It 
was proposed that the court should 
be composed of nine judges of rec- 
ognized competence in international 
law, especially in international crim- 
inal law, representing as far as pos- 
sible the main forms of civilization 
and the principal legal systems of the 


world. These members would be 
elected for a term of nine years by 
the States parties to the court’s stat- 
ute, and the expenses of the court 
would likewise be borne by those 
States, rather than by the United 
Nations. 

The Committee agreed that the 
function of the court should be to 
judge crimes under international law, 
as might be provided in conventions 
Or special agreements among States 
parties to its statute. Under the 
terms of the draft, the court would 
apply international law, including in- 
ternational criminal law, and, where 
appropriate, national law. It was 
finally decided that the court should 
not deal with crimes under national 
law which are of international con- 
cern, such as counterfeiting, the traf- 
fic in persons, attacks on members 
of foreign governments, etc. 


Jurisdiction 

There was general agreement that 
the principal method of conferring 
jurisdiction on the court would be 
the conclusion among States parties 
to the statute of conventions to that 
effect, relating to cases which might 
arise with respect to one or more 
groups of crimes. In addition, how- 
ever, the Committee proposed that 
jurisdiction with respect to any spe- 
cific criminal act which had already 
been committed might be conferred 
by a special agreement between two 
or more States parties to the statute 
or by a unilateral renunciation of 
jurisdiction by a single such State in 
favor of the court. Any conferment 
of jurisdiction would require the ap- 
proval of the General Assembly. 

Certain limitations on the court’s 
jurisdiction were approved. Under 
the draft statute, the court could be 
given jurisdiction only over natural 
persons (including those who have 
acted as Head of State or agent of 
government), and not over States or 
corporations. The Court would be 
competent to decide only on the 

(Continued on page 277) 
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Proposal for Single Commission 
to Replace Atomic, Arms Bodies 


HE Committee of Twelve has 

recommended that the General 
Assembly establish a new Commis- 
sion to carry out the tasks assigned 
to both the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments, and that these 
two Commissions then be dissolved. 
The new Commission would report 
to the Security Council. 

The basis for this recommendation 
was a United States draft resolution 
presented to the Committee on Au- 
gust 10 and adopted on August 29. 
In the view of the representative of 
the United States, this draft does not 
attempt to set forth detailed terms of 
reference for the proposed new Com- 
mission, but leaves these for the 
consideration of the Assembly. 

The preamble of the resolution as 
adopted states that the United Na- 
tions should develop comprehensive 
and cg-ordinated plans for the in- 
ternational control of all armaments 
and armed forces, including atomic 
energy; and that the plans adopted 
should make possible, with appro- 
priate safeguards, .the regulation, 
limitation, and balanced reduction of 
all armaments and armed forces, in- 
cluding internal security and police 
forces, and the effective international 
control of atomic energy to ensure 
its use for peaceful purposes only. 

In each case, the U.S.S.R. wanted 





SECRETARY-GENERAL’S 
REPORT 


Submitting his sixth annual re- 
port to the General Assembly on 
the work of the United Nations 
from July 1, 1950, to June 30, 
1951, Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
points out, in a foreword, that the 
review of the world situation which, 
in previous years, he has included 
as an introduction, will be submit- 
ted later. This year it will be an 
addendum to the report, and will be 
submitted at a date nearer to the 
opening of the sixth session. The 
report, of 207 pages, comprises the 
following six chapters: Political and 
Security Questions; Developments in 
the Economic and Social Field; 
Questions Concerning Trusteeship 
and Non-Self-Governing Territories; 
Legal Questions; Development of 
Public Understanding; and Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions. 
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the reference to comprehensive and 
co-ordinated plans expanded to in- 
clude plans for “the general reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces” 
and for “the prohibition of the atom- 
ic weapon and other means of mass 
destruction,” but its amendments to 
this effect were rejected along with 
other U.S.S.R. amendments. These, 
the U.S.S.R. contended, were aimed 
not at control of armaments alone, 
but at reduction of armaments and 
prohibition of atomic weapons. 

The preamble also recalls that “‘a 
plan has been developed in the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, for the international 
control of atomic energy, which 
would make effective the prohibition 
of atomic weapons, and that much 
useful planning work has been ac- 
complished in the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments.” 

The Soviet Union proposed the 
deletion of this entire paragraph on 
the ground that it carried the impli- 
cation that the “Baruch-Lilienthal- 
Acheson” plan, which was both “un- 
realistic and inapplicable,” was be- 
ing imposed on the General Assem- 
bly once more. 

In explanation, the United States 
representative pointed out that the 
paragraph was taken verbatim from 
the General Assembly resolution of 
December 13, 1950, establishing the 
Committee of Twelve, and that the 
Committee should not seek to undo 
the work of its parent body. 

Finally, the preamble finds that 
“the appropriate time has now ar- 
rived for bringing the respective 
efforts of the two Commissions into 
closer co-ordination through the es- 
tablishment of a single Commission.” 

After each paragraph of the pre- 
amble, the operative clauses as a 
whole, and each of the U.S.S.R. 
amendments had been voted on 
separately, the final vote on the draft 
resolution as a whole was I1-1 (the 
USS.K.). 

The Committee of Twelve was to 
meet again in September to con- 
sider its report to the General As- 
sembly. The Committee is composed 
of representatives of the eleven mem- 
bers of the Security Council and of 
the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments, plus Canada, which, 
with the other eleven, is a member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Further Replies 
on Armed Forces 


Additional replies have been re- 
ceived from Burma, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, and Venezuela regarding the 
availability of armed forces for col- 
lective security action under the 
General Assembly’s “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution. 

Burma said that it had been un- 
able to take any measures in imple- 
mentation, nor could it contemplate 
any. However, it was keeping the 
matter under periodical review. 

Egypt had the question under 
earnest consideration and would 
communicate its decision later. 

While appreciating the underlying 
causes for the resolution, Saudi 
Arabia could not implement it at 
this stage. 

Venezuela would do everything in 
its power to give effect to the reso- 
lution. It was paying particular at- 
tention to improving its national 
armed forces, principally for self- 
defence, because the geographical 
situation of the country, its large 
area, and the strategic materials it 
produced warranted special attention 
on the part of the military authori- 
ties in a time of tension and threats 
to peace. These and other facts were 
basically important to the assistance 
which the country might be able to 
give in support of United Nations 
action. But for this purpose units of 
the national armed forces needed not 
only technical training, but also 
modern equipment and material. 





Three More Replies 
On Embargo Measures 


Replies have been received from 
Chile, Iceland, and Iraq on measures 
taken in accordance with the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s recommendation for 
an embargo on the shipment of stra- 
tegic materials to areas under the 
control of the Central Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Government and of the North 
Korean authorities. 

On July 23, Chile reports, it pro- 
hibited the export of all commodities 
of strategic value to communist 
China and to North Korea. 

Iceland has no trade with those 
areas, and, since it has complete con- 
trol of its exports, no such trade will 
be initiated. 

The competent Iraqi authorities 
have taken all necessary steps within 
their power to make the embargo 
effective. 
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Continued Stalemate 


On Korean Cease-Fire 


INCE the suspension of the nego- 

tiations for a cease-fire in Korea 
on August 23, several messages have 
been exchanged between the United 
Nations Command and the North 
Korean-Chinese commanders. 

On August 25, General Matthew 
B. Ridgway replied to the message 
of the previous day from Generals 
Kim Il Sung, Supreme Commander 
of the Korean People’s Army, and 
Peng Teh-huai, Commander of the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers. 

The alleged United Nations aerial 
attack on Kaesong on the evening of 
August 22, said General Ridgway, 
was “so utterly false, so preposter- 
ous, and so obviously manufactured 
for your own questionable purposes” 
that it did not, in its own right, 
merit a reply. 

“Nor,” he continued, “do the other 
incidents you have cited as inten- 
tional violations by the United Na- 
tions Command of the neutral zone 
at Kaesong. When not fabricated by 
you for your own propaganda needs, 
these incidents have proven to be 
the actions of irregular groups with- 
out the slightest connection, overtly 
or covertly, with any forces or agen- 
cies under my control.” 


Allegations Rejected 


General Ridgway declared that his 
senior Army, Navy, and Air Force 
commanders had individually certi- 
fied in writing that none of their 
elements had violated, or could pos- 
sibly have violated, the Kaesong neu- 
tral zone in this or any other in- 
stance of alleged violations. Citing 
“your quite evident intent to use a 
‘manufactured’ incident in order to 
evade your responsibility for having 
suspended the negotiations,” he re- 
jected the allegations “without quali- 
fication as malicious falsehoods total- 
ly without foundation in fact.” 


“When you are prepared to ter- 
minate the suspension of armistice 
negotiations, which you declared on 
August 23, I will direct my repre- 
sentatives to meet with yours, with 
a view to seeking a reasonable armis- 
tice agreement,” he concluded. 

On August 28, the two generals 
replied at length to General Ridg- 
way, terming his message “entirely 
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unsatisfactory.” They reiterated the 
charge and denied that the North 
Korean-Chinese side had rejected a 
reinvestigation in daylight. In fact, 
they were still waiting for such an 
investigation. 

The United Nations Command's 
attitude was “such a distortion of the 
facts, such a denial of the truth, such 
a confusion of right and wrong, and 
such a self-contradiction that it is 
very hard to make people believe 
that your aim is not one of manu- 
facturing incidents and undermining 
the negotiations while at the same 
time avoiding the responsibility for 
breaking off the negotiations.” 

The generals proposed that the 
United Nations Command should 
deal with the matter in “an attitude 
of serious responsibility.” 

“Then the continuation of the 
negotiations for a just and reasonable 
armistice agreement can be guaran- 
teed,” they added. In conclusion, 
they demanded a reinvestigation of 
the incident. 


Ready to Meet 


The next day, August 29, General 
Ridgway again put the issue of re- 
opening the talks directly up to the 
North Korean-Chinese delegation. 

“On the night of August 23,” 
he said, “your liaison officer, Colonel 
Chang, specifically refused the re- 
quests of my liaison officer to con- 
tinue the investigation during day- 
light and to leave all of the alleged 
evidence in place. The offer you now 
make, to permit a _reinvestigation 
after this lapse of time, could serve 
no purpose other than to continue 
this unjustifiable delay in the armis- 
tice negotiations.” 

As on August 25, he expressed 
his willingness to resume the nego- 
tiations. 


Further Allegations 


A day later, on August 30, the 
North Korean-Chinese delegation 
charged that United Nations aircraft 
flew over the area on August 29 and 
dropped a flare and that armed per- 
sonnel attacked and invaded the neu- 
tral zone the next morning. 


In reply, the United Nations Com- 
mand stated that its forces were not 
involved in the alleged shootings, 
for no ground forces were closer 
than 4,000 yards. As for the drop- 
ping of a flare, this had occurred 
20 to 25 miles north of Kaesong. 


Admiral C. Turner Joy, senior 
United Nations Command represen- 
tative, said that surely the North 
Korean and Chinese commanders 
recognized that military occupation 
carried with it responsibility for 
maintaining order. He wondered why 
protests were lodged whenever ir- 
regulars known -to be operating in 
the area fired shots at police officers. 
He also pointed out that no agree- 
ment existed as to the neutrality of 
the air over Kaesong. 


Meanwhile, General Nam _ Il, 
senior North Korean delegate, term- 
ed these replies “unsatisfactory and 
irresponsible.” He insisted that the 
original agreement on conference 
arrangements in Kaesong covered 
neutrality of the air. Repeated Unit- 
ed Nations violations had made it 
necessary to ask for supplementary 
negotiations on this point, but these 
had never been carried out because 
the conference was broken off be- 
fore they could begin. 


On September 1, United Nations 
Command liaison officers investi- 
gated and rejected a new allegation 
—that United Nations aircraft had 
bombed neutral territory early that 
day near the residence of General 
Nam Il. The liaison officers said that 
if an aircraft had bombed near 
Kaesong, it was not a United Na- 
tions Command plane. 

The next day, the North Korean- 
Chinese commanders said in a broad- 
cast that the truce talks could be 
resumed only if the United Nations 
made certain that there would be no 
recurrence of similar acts which vio- 
lated the Kaesong neutralization 
agreement. 


New Site Proposed 


Then, three days later, on Sep- 
tember 6, General Ridgway asserted, 
in a message to the two generals, 
that, without the slightest basis in 
fact, they had again impugned the 
good faith of the United Nations 
forces. He denied the charges and 
added: 

“I cannot provide you with guar- 
antees against your own failure to 
exercise control in an area for which 
you are responsible. I cannot pre- 
vent the occurrence of incidents de- 
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liberately and maliciously manufac- 
tured by your forces in an area un- 
der your control. I previously guar- 
anteed that our forces would not 
violate the terms of the agreement 
concerning the Kaesong neutral zone. 
My forces have scrupulously observ- 
ed the terms of that agreement. My 
guarantee remains effective. 

“That you should permit the 
forces of your side to indulge in 
their constant deceit and invective 
is incomprehensible, unless you have 
the ulterior motive of completely 
breaking off negotiations with the 
further scurrilous accusation that 
the blame therefore rests upon the 
United Nations Command rather 
than upon you... . 

“I have repeatedly emphasized 
that my principal concern is to 
achieve a just and honorable military 
armistice. Events of the past weeks 
have made it plainly evident to me 
and to the world at large that fur- 
ther use of the present conference 
site at Kaesong will inevitably re- 
sult in additional interruptions of 
our armistice talks and further de- 
lays in reaching agreement. When 
you decide to terminate the suspen- 
sion of armistice negotiations which 
you declared on August 23, I pro- 
pose that our liaison officers meet 
immediately at the bridge at Pan 
Mun Jom to discuss the selection of 
a new site where negotiations can be 
continued without interruption.” 


New Allegation 


On September 10, United Nations 
Command liaison officers investigat- 
ed a new allegation of air violation 
of Kaesong’s neutrality, the eleventh 
complaint by the North Korean- 
Chinese side. On the previous day, 
Admiral Joy had refused to reply to 
two messages from General Nam on 
the ground that they merely repeated 
“charges already proved baseless and 
replied to in full.” 


New Draft Statute (Continued from page 274) 


criminal liability of such persons, 
and not on responsibility for dam- 
ages. No individual could be tried 
unless jurisdiction had been con- 
ferred on the court by both the State 
or States of which he was a national 
and the State or States in which the 
crime was alleged to have been com- 
mitted. Those States, as well as the 
accused individual, could challenge 
the court’s jurisdiction; the court it- 
self would decide such issues. 


Procedure 


Proceedings before the court could 
be instituted by the General Assem- 
bly, by any organization of States 
authorized to do so by the Assembly, 
or by a State party to the statute 
which had conferred jurisdiction on 
the Court over the offences involved 
in the proceedings. A proposal to 
allow the Security Council to bring 
cases before the court was rejected. 

The Committee agreed that it was 
essential that the court should have 
the power to issue warrants of arrest. 
In order not to deter States from 
becoming parties to the statute, how- 
ever, it was decided not to include 
in the draft a provision obliging such 
parties to execute warrants of arrest 
or to assist the court by, for example, 
producing witnesses and documents. 
Such obligations, the majority of the 
Committee thought, could be in- 
cluded in the conventions conferring 
jurisdiction upon the court in respect 
of specific crimes, or could be under- 
taken by means of unilateral decla- 
rations by States. 

The draft statute provides for two 
main organs of the court in addition 
to the bench of nine judges. The 
first is a Committing Authority, 
which would have the function of 
determining before trial whether 
there is a prima facie case against 





New United Nations Stamp Designs Released 


Three new stamp designs, the last 
of eight chosen for the first United 
Nations postage issue, have been re- 
leased by Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie. The first shows the United Na- 
tions flag in the official blue with a 
contrasting five-language border, car- 
mine in the 3-cent stamp, purple in 
the 15-cent and gray or blue in the 
25-cent issue. The second design is 
that for the 20-cent stamp, brown 
in color, showing the United Nations 
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emblem between the hemispheres of 
the world, which are linked by the 
text, “United Nations,” in French 
and Spanish. The third design has 
been chosen for the 1 and 10-cent 
stamps, the former in maroon and 
the latter sepia. It represents the 
principal races of mankind, freed 
from the chains of bondage, looking 
up to the United Nations emblem 
which appears above a peaceful land- 
scape. 


the accused, and before which ac- 
cused persons would have the right 
to be heard and to adduce evidence. 
This Authority would be composed 
of nine members elected in the same 
manner and on the same terms as 
the judges. Provision is also made 
for a Prosecuting Attorney, who 
would file the indictment and be re- 
sponsible for conducting the prosec- 
ution. The Attorney would be ap- 
pointed in each case by a panel of 
ten persons elected by the States 
parties to the statute. 

The draft statute guarantees fair 
trial. There are provisions, for ex- 
ample, granting the accused the right 
to be presumed innocent until 
proved guilty, the right to be present 
and adduce evidence at the pro- 
ceedings, the right to have counsel, 
the right to interrogate any witness 
and inspect any document intro- 
duced, and the right to the assist- 
ance of the court in obtaining ac- 
cess to relevant material. The ac- 
cused could not be compelled to 
testify. 

Trial would be without jury. Final 
judgments and sentences would re- 
quire a majority vote of the judges 
participating. Aside from these pro- 
visions, the details of procedure and 
the principles governing the admis- 
sion of evidence were in general left 
to be settled in rules adopted by 
the court. 

The Committee unanimously 
agreed that there should be no ap- 
peal from sentences to a body out- 
side the court itself. The Court 
might, however, revise its own judg- 
ments in case of newly discovered 
facts; also, provision was made for 
a five-member Board of Clemency, 
to be established by the States par- 
ties to the Statute, which would have 
the powers of pardon and parole, 
and of alteration, suspension and 
reduction of sentences. 

Finally, the Committee adopted a 
draft resolution proposed by Israel, 
recommending that the General As- 
sembly invite the conference of 
States convoked for establishing the 
court to draw up at the same time 
a protocol conferring jurisdiction on 
the court in respect of the crime of 
genocide. 

The report of the Committee to- 
gether with the draft statute will 
now be communicated to the gov- 
ernments of Member nations, which 
may submit observations thereon up 
to June 1, 1952. 
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FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
(Continued from page 256) 


“4, Recommends: 


“(a) That Governments of under- 
developed countries review the ade- 
quacy of their national institutions and 
techniques for maximizing the avail- 
ability of their domestic capital for 
and the flow of foreign capital into 
essential national development pro- 
grams. 

“(b) That Governments of developed 
countries similarly review the adequacy 
of their national institutions and tech- 
niques for expanding the flow of capi- 
tal to under-developed countries for 
economic development. 


“(c) That Governments of under- 
developed countries, as part of their 
overall development programs, take 
measures to increase their capacity to 
absorb foreign capital, such as the in- 
stitution of expanded programs of 
mass education, vocational technical 
training and agricultural extension serv- 
ices, training of scientists and admin- 
istrators, meaningful measures of land 
reform and reform of agricultural 
credit systems, and measures to increase 
social mobility. : 

“(d) That the Secretary-General and 
the specialized agencies concerned give 
further consideration to the desirability 
of undertaking training schools at vari- 
ous centres on the preparation of well- 
rounded development projects and the 
appraisal of their costs and prospective 
yields. 

“(e) That in order to further the 
above-mentioned proposals in under- 
developed countries which lack the 
necessary facilities for the studies and 
plans mentioned in sub-paragraphs (a) 
and (c), the United Nations and the 
competent specialized agencies furnish 
the necessary assistance in the appro- 
priate form whenever they are _re- 
quested to do so by the Governments 
concerned. 


“B: With the Object of Achieving an 
Expansion and Steadier Flow of 
Private Foreign Capital, 


“5. Recommends that countries able 
to export capital: 

“(a) Provide potential investors with 
the fullest possible information on for- 
eign investment opportunities. 


“(b) Undertake measures for the 
avoidance of double taxation, such as 
the negotiation of appropriate tax 
treaties. 

“(c) Be prepared to negotiate treaties 
with under-developed countries to en- 
sure conditions favourable to the in- 
vestment of private foreign capital, 
including the importation of modern 
equipment and techniques and other 
specialties necessary for economic de- 
velopment, and, in particular, to en- 
sure the conditions set forth in para- 
graph 6 (b) below. 
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“(d) Supplement, whenever found 
desirable and feasible, assurances given 
by recipient countries with guarantees 
to or insurance of potential investors 
against certain non-business risks af- 
fecting foreign enterprise. 

“(e) Impress on investors the im- 
portance 

“(ij) Of adhering to proper stand- 
ards of conduct in the operation of 
their foreign enterprises, and in par- 
ticular of having due regard to the 
economic and social welfare of the 
capital-receiving countries; and 

“(ii) Of ensuring, wherever feas- 
ible, opportunities for participation 
of nationals of the under-developed 
countries in the administrative and 
technical services in industry, and for 
their training. 

“6. Recommends that countries seek- 
ing to attract private foreign capital: 

“(a) Examine domestic laws and ad- 
ministrative practices affecting private 
foreign investment with a view to re- 
moving deterrents to the inflow of 
private capital. 

“(b) Provide adequate assurances, 
through treaties or otherwise, with re- 
spect to the treatment to be accorded 
foreign investors: (i) in the operation, 
management and control of their enter- 
prises; (ii) in the remittance of earn- 
ings and withdrawal of capital; (iii) in 
the protection of their persons and 
property; (iv) in the matter of com- 
pensation in case of expropriation of 
their property; and (v) in respect of 
any other questions which may arise; 

“(c) Undertake, through legislative 
or administrative measures and the 
negotiation of tax treaties, to safeguard 
foreign investors against discriminatory 
taxation and to resolve other taxation 
issues, including the issue of double 
taxation, 

“Provided that the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (b) and (c) will be without 
prejudice to the right of the govern- 
ment of a Member State to take any 
appropriate safeguards necessary to en- 
sure that foreign investment is not 
used as a basis for interference in its 
internal affairs or national policies; 

“(d) Develop information — services 
and other means for informing poten- 
tial foreign investors of business oppor- 
tunities in their countries, and of the 
relevant laws and regulations govern- 
ing foreign enterprise; 

“C. With the Object of Achieving an 

Expansion and Steadier Flow of 
Public Loan Capital, of Promot- 
ing the Financing of Productive 
Private Enterprise in Under-De- 
veloped Countries, and of En- 
couraging the Flow of Capital 
to Help Finance’ Non-Self- 
Liquidating Projects Basic to 
Economic Development, 


“7, Reaffirming the pertinent prin- 
ciples enumerated in Council resolu- 
tion 294 (XI) of 12 August 1950 in 
paragraphs 8 (c) and (d), 9 (a) and 
(b) and 11; 

“8. Bearing in mind the suggestions 
made by the group of experts in their 
recommendations 13, 14, and 16 in re- 
gard to the action to be taken by the 
United Nations and other international 
agencies; 

“9. Recognizing that for some coun- 
tries, particularly the least developed, 
the financing of basic non-self-liquidat- 
ing projects may under some circum- 
stances require, in addition to the steps 
recommended above, a measure of ex- 
ternal grant assistance, particularly in 
order to provide an initial impetus to 
such basic projects, 


“10. Noting that some grant as- 
sistance is available under various pro- 
grams initiated by the United Nations, 
the specialized agencies and some Mem- 
ber States, individually or in regional 
groups, 


“11. Noting, however, that many 
countries which formerly were substan- 
tial exporters of capital are not now 
in a position to make any appreciable 
contribution to any _ international 
agency along the lines of recommen- 
dation 14 of the report of the group 
of experts, 


“12. Urges the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and 
the other existing agencies entrusted 
with the extension of credits for eco- 
nomic development, in the light of the 
expanding demands placed upon under- 
developed countries by their economic 
development programs, io continue 
to expand their lending operations in 
under-developed areas, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that progressive eco- 
nomic development will generally re- 
sult in an increase in the debt-servicing 
capacity of borrowing countries; 


“13. Requests, 


in order to ensure that foreign capi- 
tal may contribute in greater measure 
to the economic development of under- 
developed countries, adding a new and 
important factor to the action taken in 
that direction by existing bodies, bear- 
ing in mind the favorable opinions of 
experts and institutions which have al- 
ready urged that course, and expressing 
its sympathy with the recommendation 
of the group of experts that the possi- 
bility be explored of establishing an In- 
ternational Finance Corporation to pro- 
mote the financing productive private 
enterprise either through loans without 
government guarantee, through equity 
investments or by other methods in- 
tended for the same purpose, 

“the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development to consider 
what contribution such a body could 
make to the general scheme, and re- 
port to the Council at its fourteenth 
session on the conclusions reached; 
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“14. Requests: 

“(a) The Secretary-General, in con- 
sultation with the States Members of 
the United Nations, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the other competent special- 
ized agencies, to keep under active 
study the problems and methods of 
domestic and external, including inter- 
national, financing of non-self-liquidat- 
ing projects in under-developed coun- 
tries, including the possibility of supple- 
menting existing international co-opera- 
tion by means of external grant assist- 
ance in favor of those under-developed 
countries whose economic situation 
makes it impossible to raise sufficient 
domestic capital for financing the es- 
sential and basic projects mentioned 
in paragraph 9 (a) of Council resolu- 
tion 294 (XI), and to submit these 
studies together with recommendations 
to the Council as soon as practicable; 


“(b) Without either accepting or re- 
jecting the principle of the establish- 
ment of an international fund to assist 
in the financing of economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries or 
of an international development author- 
ity, 

“the Secretary-General, in consulta- 
tion with the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and 
other appropriate specialized agencies, 
to formulate a series of methods which 
he deems practicable for dealing with 
the problem of grant: assistance, taking 
into account the debate in the Council 
at its thirteenth session concerning 
recommendation 14 of the report of 
the group of experts, and to submit 
these methods to the session of the 
Council preceding the seventh session 
of the General Assembly. 

“15. Urges the Governments of 
Member States to continue to act upon 
the invitation contained in General 
Assembly resolution 400 (V) by sub- 
mitting, through the Secretary-General, 
in time for consideration by the Coun- 
cil at its fifteenth session, any further 
proposals which they may wish to make 
to the Council.” 


Budget Estimates Show 
Lower Expenditure For 1952 


HE Budget for 1952 estimates 

total expenditures at $46,568,- 
300, income at $5,812,100, and net 
expenditures at $40,756,200. 

The estimated expenditures com- 
pare with an approved budget of 
$47,798,600 for 1951 and total ex- 
penditures of $43,746,264 for 1950. 

In presenting these estimates, the 
Secretary-General points out that a 
saving of $1,858,000 will result 
from holding the General Assembly 
session at Headquarters. Additional 
large savings are expected in the 
costs of sessions of the Economic 
and Social Council and the Trustee- 
ship Council as well as for political 
missions. These reductions, however, 
are partly offset by proposed in- 
creases for such purposes as the Of- 
fice of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees ($473,000), the regional 
economic commissions ($311,000), 
Headquarters maintenance at the 
new location ($1,315,000), normal 
salary increments, and other un- 
avoidable items. 

With the exception of the General 
Assembly hall, the estimates reflect 
the full cost of an entire year’s op- 
eration at permanent Headquarters. 
The Secretariat buiding is virtually 
complete; the Conference area will 
be ready for use well before the end 
of 1951; and, barring unforeseen dif- 
ficulties, the General Assembly hall 
will be completed in time for the 
seventh session. 

Mr. Lie expresses the hope that 
the Assembly, the Councils, and the 
commissions will hold their 1952 





MAIN BUDGET FEATURES 


1952 1951 
$ $ 
Sessions of the General Assembly, the Councils, Commissions, and 
Committees 980,000 3,211,250 
Investigations and inquiries 3,251,000 4,520,800 
Headquarters, New York (includes transfer to Permanent Headquar- 
ters in 1951) .. 28,978,500 27,770,670 
United Nations Office at Geneva (includes Office of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees) 5,128,400 4,626,050 
Information centres (excluding information services, Geneva) 934,000 838,200 
Regional economic commissions (other than Economic Commission 
for Europe) 1,636,100 1,325,300 
Hospitality 20,000 20,000 
Contractual printing 1,970,700 1,850,000 
Technical programs 1,392,900 1,392,900 
Special expenses 1,649,500 1,649,500 
International Court of Justice 627,200 593,930 
TOTAL $46,568,300 $47,798,600 
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sessions at Headquarters. The esti- 
mates were prepared On this assump- 
tion. 

In the matter of administrative 
policies for missions, he reports that 
he is replacing per diem payments to 
international staff by a system of 
monthly post allowances which, after 
a transition period, reduce the sub- 
sistence to an amount covering 
lodging costs only. 

The objective of stabilizing the 
size and composition of the regular 
international Secretariat at Head- 
quarters has been largely achieved, 
Mr. Lie observes. The number of 
established posts requested is 2,843, 
one short of the 2,844 for 1951. 
Manning table adjustments are few. 

“If the annual work-load remains 
constant,” he adds, “I would not 
foresee a further increase in the 
number of Headquarters Secretariat. 
I am increasingly satisfied with the 
staff of the United Nations, both at 
Headquarters and at field posts.” 

His proposal for one additional 
information centre at Karachi fol- 
lows several months of experimenta- 
tion with a small office operated as 
part of the New Delhi centre. 

Mr. Lie says he is not unmindful 
that, although the total expenditure 
anticipated represents a reduction 
from the 1951 appropriation, the 
assessments involved raise practical 
problems of financing for the Mem- 
ber states. The efforts to meet the 
organization’s requirements by the 
increased use of currencies other 
than United States dollars are being 
continued. It is estimated that 60 per 
cent of all United Nations printing 
will be contracted outside the United 
States in 1952, and other means of 
increasing the proportion of con- 
tributions payable in currencies other 
than United States dollars are also 
being explored. 

Pointing out that the ratio of the 
Working Capital Fund to the level 
of expenditure is much lower now 
than when the Working Capital 
Fund was authorized, the Secretary- 
General remarks that obviously the 
organization is approaching a situa- 
tion where the amount available in 
the Fund for meeting expenses in 
the period pending annual receipt 
of contributions may be dangerously 
low. 
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Administrative Tribunal Decides 


on Termination Cases 


ECISIONS on the five specific 

cases before it and on the prin- 
ciples common to them were pro- 
nounced by the Administrative Tri- 
bunal of the United Nations on Aug- 
ust 25 and August 30. 


The Tribunal, composed of the 
Maharajah of Nawanagar (Presi- 
dent), Dr. Rowland Andrews Egger 
(Vice-President) and Dr. Hamed 
Sultan with Dr. Emilio Oribe as 
alternate member, had five appeals 
before it. It pronounced first on the 
legal issues common to these cases. 


Effect of Decisions 


In effect the Tribunal decided: 

(1) That the Secretary-General’s 
power to terminate staff members 
holding temporary indefinite con- 
tracts is limited by the Charter, by 
Resolutions of the General Assem- 
bly, by Staff Regulations, by Staff 
Rules, and by other instruments de- 
fining the rights and obligations of 
members of the Secretariat; 

(2) That the Assembly had dele- 
gated power to the Secretary-General 
to determine the terms and condi- 
tions of temporary indefinite con- 
tracts but that revisions of staff rules, 
already made, concerned only the 
period of notice, and could not be 
regarded as setting forth these con- 
ditions; 

(3) That a_ sufficiently specific 
statement of cause is an essential 
element of due process in terminat- 
ing temporary indefinite contracts; 
it may be essential in cases of 
fixed-term contracts, if, on the merits 
of the case, the Tribunal finds that 
reasonable expectancies not neces- 
sarily foreclosed by the inclusion of 
a terminal date in the agreement 
have been raised by the circum- 
stances surrounding the perform- 
ance of the work under the con- 
tracts; 


(4) That while it is not for the 
Tribunal to substitute its judgment 
for that of the Secretary-General on 
the adequacy of the stated grounds 
for termination, it is for the Tri- 
bunal to ascertain that an affirmative 
finding of cause which constitutes 
reasonable grounds for termination 
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has been made, and that due process 
has been accorded in arriving at 
such an affirmative finding; 

(5S) That causes other than aboli- 
tion of post, reduction of staff or un- 
satisfactory service may reasonably 
be invoked for termination of tem- 
porary indefinite contracts; 

(6) Employees with service rat- 
ings of satisfactory or better have a 
presumptive right to consideration 
for other posts for which they are 
qualified; it must be found affirma- 
tively that reasonable efforts were 
made to place such employees in 
other posts, or reasons why this was 
not done should be stated. 


Decisions on Individual Cases 


Having pronounced on the general 
issues, the Tribunal secured further 
information on the circumstances of 
the terminations, considered them 
in camera with the counsel for the 
parties, and, on August 30, pro- 
nounced judgment. The Tribunal 
found that in all the four cases of 
temporary indefinite contracts the 
Secretary-General had adequate 
grounds for termination. 

The Tribunal however ordered the 
rescinding of the decisions to termi- 
nate in the cases of B. F. HOWRANI 
and MRS. M. J. KEENEY. In the for- 
mer case the Tribunal’s decision was 
based on the ground “that the ef- 
forts made to secure other posts for 
Mr. Howrani were too remote in 
point of time from the decision to 
terminate to be regarded as a serious 
effort to secure another post for him 
at the time the decision to terminate 
was envisaged.” In the latter case the 
Tribunal decided that though the 
reasons given were adequate, Mrs. 
Keeney “was at no time in a posi- 
tion to plead directly to these state- 
ments of cause.” 

The terminations of the two other 
cases of temporary contracts, those 
of MISS JEANNE PICOU and MISS 
MONIKA KEHOE, were also upheld. 
So also was the administration’s de- 
cision in the case of MR. BENEDICT 
ALPER. The history of Mr. Alper’s 
relationships with the United Na- 
tions were such, the Tribunal found, 


that no reasonable expectancy of con- 
tinuation of the fixed-term contract 
or the award of any other contract 
was raised. 


Secretary-General’s Comment 


Commenting on the judgments at 
a press conference on September 7 
the Secretary-General noted that the 
Tribunal had found that he had good 
grounds for termination or separation 
in all cases. 

The Tribunal’s earlier rulings on 
the legal issues raised important ad- 
ministrative problems. 

“As the Secretary-General, I am 
under an obligation and a duty un- 
der the Charter to build a Secretariat 
of the highest standards of efficiency, 
competence and integrity with due 
regard to the widest possible geo- 
graphical distribution. I am also un- 
der specific instructions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to improve the level 
of the Secretariat.” 

The difficult and complex task of 
building a really first-class interna- 
tional civil service from 60 Member 
countries would become “utterly 
hopeless if further limitations were 
placed on the Secretary-General’s 
power to make desirable changes 
among temporary staff members in 
accordance with the staff regulations 
and the pertinent rules.” 


“I have always adhered in every 
respect,” Mr. Lie continued, “to the 
policies and standards laid down by 
the General Assembly and consistent- 
ly used my powers as Secretary-Gen- 
eral to give full effect to them. This 
includes the administrative machinery 
with staff participation that has been 
established to provide for hearings 
and for advice to me in making my 
decisions.” 


The Secretary-General pointed out 
that terminations were nothing new 
—there were 635 from January 1947 
to the end of July 1951 — but that 
the permanent staff was also being 
built up steadily to a present total 
of 1212. 

“My aim is and has been to build 
an international civil service of the 
best qualified people I can find,” 
Mr. Lie concluded. “This takes time. 
Equally I intend that members of the 
staff in all grades and holding all 
types of contracts shall be treated 
fairly and justly at all times. But I 
must have powers sufficient to en- 
able me to fulfill my obligations as 
the chief administrative officer of the 
Organization.” 
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meetings and conferences replaces the 
Monthly Calendar of International Conferences, publication of which has been 
discontinued. It will be published on the fifteenth of each month in the United 


and conferences either in session or 


scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. Meetings 


of major United Nations organs, however, are listed for a longer 
wherever possible. Further information 
meetings, from the Conference Section, 
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United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of 


specialized agencies and other inter-governmental organizations, from the 





Specialized Agencies 
and for non-goever 


UNITED NATIONS 


Meetings in Session 


since 
1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council 
Headquarters 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 
Headquarters 
Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee . Headquarters 
1947 
Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional 
Armaments Headquarters 


Nov. 21 United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans Athens 


1949 


Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine 
Jerusalem 


Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization in Palestine 
Jerusalem 


1950 


Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory 
Council for the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland under Italian Adminis- 
tration Mogadiscio 


April 25 United Nations Commissioner 
in Libya Tripoli 
July 1 United Nations Representative 
in India and Pakistan New Dethi 


Nov. 20 United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea Seoul and Tokyo 


1951 


Feb. 12 United Nations Commissioner 
in Eritrea Asmara 


July 10 United Nations Military Ob- 
server Group in India and Pakistan 
New Delhi 


July 30 Economic and Social Council 
—I13th session Geneva 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Sept. 17 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—Inland 
Waterways Sub-Committee 

Bangkok 


Sept. 17 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Regional Meeting of Euro- 
pean Statisticians Geneva 


Sept. 24 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Ad hoc Working Party on 
Contract Practices in Engineering 


Geneva 
Sept. 25 United Nations Council for 
Libya Geneva 


Sept. 27 Special Committee on Infor- 
mation Transmitted under Article 
73(e) of the Charter—Standard 
Form Sub-Committee Geneva 


Oct. 1 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Meetings of Electric Power 
Committee Geneva 
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from the Non-Governmental Organti- 
My, ms 


Oct. 1 Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities Headquarters 


Oct. 2 Special Committee on Infor- 
mation Transmitted under Article 
73(e) of the Charter Geneva 


Oct. 4 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Coal Committee—Utilization 
Working Party Geneva 

Oct. 8 Ad hoc Committee on Forced 
Labour Geneva 


Oct, 8S Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Geneva 


Oct. 9 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Conference on 
Trade Promotion Singapore 

Oct. 22 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body—36th session Geneva 

Oct. 22 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—Railway 
Working Party Bangkok 


Oct, 22 Technical Working Party on 
Rehabilitation of Physically Handi- 
capped Geneva 


Oct. 23 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee 
—Working Party on Development 
and Improvement of Transport by 
Road Geneva 


Oct. 28 Permanent Central Opium 
Board and Narcotic Drugs Super- 
visory Body—6th Joint Session 

Geneva 


Oct. 29 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee 
—Working Party on Legal Ques- 
tions Geneva 


Oct. 29 Regional Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations on 
United Nations Information Paris 


Nov. 1 Permanent Central Opium 
Board—8S58th session Geneva 


Nov. 6 General Assembly—6th session 
Paris 


Nov. 6 Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions Paris 


Nov. 12 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee 
—Working Party of Experts on 
Statistical Information Geneva 


Nov. 20 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—Committee 
on Industry and Trade—Working 
Party on Mobilization of Domestic 
Capital Bangkok 


Nov. 20 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Inland Transport Commit- 
tee—Working Party on Tariff Prob- 
lems : Geneva 


Dee, 3 Ad hoc Commission on Prison- 
ers of War Geneva 


Dec. 3 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Industry and Materials Com- 
mittee—Working Party on Pro- 
gram and Resources Geneva 


Dee. 19 Sub-Commission on Statistical 
Sampling—aith session New Dethi 





Section Il — Specialized 
Agencies 


Information for this section of the 
calendar should be submitted by the 
first of each month to the Specialized 
Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s 
Office, United Nations, N. Y. 


ILO 


Sept. 3-22 Social Security Seminar 
Istanbul 
Oct. 2-16 Migration Conference 
Naples 
Nov. 10 Asian Advisory Committee 
Geneva 


Governing Body—117th 


Nov. 14-2- 
Geneva 


session 


Nov. 26 Committee of Experts on So- 
cial Policy in non-metropolitan ter- 
ritories Geneva 


ICAO 


Sept. 11 Legal Committee Montreal 


Oct. 9 Aeronautical Charts Division 
5th session Montreal 


Oct. 30 tegional Air Navigation 
for S. America and S. Atlantic divi- 
sions Argentina 


Nov. 21 Facilitation Division 
Argentina 
INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Sept. 10-17 Board of Governors—6th 
annual meeting Washington 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

Sept. 10-17 Board of Governors—6th 

annual meeting Washington 
1To 


Sept. 17 Meeting of Contracting Par- 
ties to General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—6th session 


Geneva 

IRO 
Oct. 18 Executive Committee—10th 
Geneva 


session 
Oct. 22 General Council—8sth session 
Geneva 

FAO 


Sept. 17 Fisheries Council for Latin 
America Lima 
Sept. 17 Technical Committee on 
Wood Chemistry 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
Sept. 17-22 Meeting on Land Utiliza- 
tion in tropical regions of Asia and 
Far East Ceylon 
Sept. 24 Commodity Committee 
Rome 
Sept. FAO/WHO: Regional Nutrition 
Training Course Caleutta 
Oct. 1 Mediterranean Training Centre 
on Agricultural & Allied Develop- 
ment Projects Ankara 
Oct. 29 International Meeting on 


Fisheries Statistics Rome 
Nov. 12 FAO Council—13th session 
Rome 


Noy. 19 FAO Conference—6th session 
Rome 


UNESCO 
Nov. 5 Consultative Committee on 
Adult Education Paris 
Nov. 20 Conference of Representa- 
tives of International Youth Or- 
ganizations & Youth-Serving Agen- 
cies Paris 
Nov. 26 Regional Conference of Na- 
tional Commissions Bangkok 


WHO 


Sept. 17-20 WHO-PASO_ Executive 
Committee Washington 
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Sept. IS Regional Committee for 
Western Pacific Manilla 
Sept. 20 Regional Committee for S. FE. 
Asia Rangoon 
Sept. 24 
Africa 
Sept. 24 Directing Council: 

WHO, 8rd Regional Meeting 
Washington 


Committee for 
Geneva 
PASO- 


Regional 


Sept. Regional Committee for I 
Mediterranean 1 eran 
Oct, 4 Pan-American Sanitary Organi- 
zation—Executive Cttee.—5th ses- 
sion Washington 
Oct. 15 Expert Committee on Nurs- 
ing Geneva 
Oct. Expert Cttee. on International 
Epidemiology—Sth session... Geneva 
Nov. 5 Expert Committee on the In- 
ternational Pharmacopeia—%th ses- 
sion Geneva 


Section III—Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


Information for this calendar should 
be submitted by the first of each 
month to The Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations Section, Economic and 
Social Council Secretariat, United 
Nations, N. Y. 

The non-governmental  organiza- 
tions mentioned below are in Cat- 
egory A or B consultative status with 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, or have con- 
sultative or similar status with one 
or more specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, or are on the register 
of non-governmental organizations 
of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. The figures in paren- 
theses indicate the relationship of 
each organization to the following: 
(1) Economic and Social Council, (2) 
International Labor Organization, (3) 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
(4) United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, 
(5) International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, (6) World Health Or- 
ganization, (7) International Tele- 
communications Union, (8) United 
Nations Register, (9) International 
Refugee Organization. 

Oct. 1 League of Red Cross Societies 
—6th Inter-American Conference 
(4, 6) Mexico 

Oct. 9 International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations—General As- 
sembly (1, 5) Athens 

Nov. 1. International Chamber of 
Commerce—48th Session of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and on Novem- 
ber 2—76th Session of the Council, 
(1, 5, 7) Paris 

Nov. International Union of Rail- 
ways—General Assembly (1, 5) 

Paris 

Dee. 5 International Statistical Insti- 
tute—27th Session (1, 4) 

New Delthi and Caleutta 

Dec. 11 World Federation for Mental 
Health—4th International Congress 
on Mental Health and on December 
12—4th Annual Meeting (4, 6) 

Mexico City 


3, 
om 
. 


Section IV — Other Inter- 
Governmental Conferences 


Information for this section of the 
calendar should be submitted by the 
first of each month to the Specialized 
Agencies Section, Secretary-General's 
Office, United Nations, N. Y. 

The conferences listed here are 
either called by organizations based 
on inter-governmental agreements or 
are conferences at which some or all 
of the representatives are officially 
appointed by their governments. 
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Prospects of Improved European 


Economic Relations 


Consultations on East-West trade 
in European grains and other com- 
modities ended in Geneva recently 
with an understanding that bilateral 
talks between governments, begun 
during the nine days of consultation, 
would be continued. Trade experts 
from five eastern and nine western 
European countries took part in the 
consultations, held within the frame- 
work of the United Nations Econom- 
ic Commission for Europe (ECE). 

ECE’s Executive Secretary, Gunnar 
Myrdal, had been asked by the coun- 
tries participating in the Commission 
to convene later this autumn, pro- 
vided it offered reasonable prospects 
of success, an ad hoc meeting of 
the ECE countries to promote mutu- 
ally advantageous trade between the 
countries of eastern and those of 
western Europe. Mr. Myrdal, how- 
ever, felt that before convening such 
a meeting he would need to have 
clear indications through a multilat- 
eral meeting, that the governments 
were prepared to engage in practical 
business negotiations for trade in 
bread grains and coarse grains, and 
possibly in timber and other com- 
modities from eastern Europe, as well 
as in counter-deliveries. 

The consultations began on Au- 
gust 20 and concluded on the 29th. 


Trade experts from Denmark, 


Sept. 11-20 Committee of Interna- 
tional Wine Office—31st session 
Madrid 
Sept. 12-15 International Fiscal Asso- 
ciation Zurich 
Sept. 15 International Chemical Con- 
clave New York 
Sept. 16 World Tobacco Congress 
Amsterdam 
Sept. 19 Institute for Paper Chemistry 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
Sept. 19 International Union for Pro- 
tection of Nature Brussels 
Sept. 19 International Co-Operative 
Women’s Guild Copenhagen 
Sept. 20 University of Genoa—Meet- 
ing on Maritime Meteorology 
Genoa 
Sept. 23 CEA General Assembly 
Venice 
Sept. 24 International Cooperative Al- 
liance Copenhagen 
Sept. 24 Mexican Scientific Conference 
Mexico City 
Latin American Training 
Agricultural & Allied 
Santiago 
Congress on 


Sept. 26 
Centre on 
Plans & Projects 

Sept. Inter-American 
Sociology—lst session 

Buenos Aires 


France, Hungary, Poland, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union par- 
ticipated. Experts from Australia, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, 
Norway, Romania and Sweden also 
participated, while representatives of 
Czechoslovakia, Turkey, the United 
States and Yugoslavia attended as 
observers. The consultations began 
with plenary meetings and _ then 
branched into 15 sets of bilateral 
talks between experts from twelve 
European countries. During the final 
plenary meetings, Mr. Myrdal sum- 
marized as follows the results of 
the consultations: (1) They had 
made clear the wish of all the par- 
ticipating countries of eastern and 
western Europe to increase above 
the levels of recent years their trade 
with countries in the other part of 
Europe; (2) All participating experts 
agreed that the consultations had 
been useful to their governments; 
(3) It was understood that the bilat- 
eral talks initiated during the consul- 
tations would be pursued through 
normal diplomatic channels, utilizing 
to the maximum the mutual interest 
expressed in enlarging their trade; 
(4) It was also agreed that the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary should keep himself 
informed of the evolution of the 
views of the governments concerning 
the convening of a new meeting, and 
later consider the possibility of call- 
ing such a meeting, as well as its 
form, date and scope. 


Secretary-General’s Hopes 


In his remarks, Mr. Myrdal said: 
“All parties have participated in these 
meetings in a business-like manner, 
thus permitting a fulfillment of the 
hopes of the United Nations Secre- 
tary-General, Mr. Lie, who had fol- 
lowed closely the preparations for 
this consultation, and of the members 
of the ECE Secretariat and myself, 
for modest but concrete progress 
through the consultation.” 

Mr. Myrdal concluded: “If the 
attitude of understanding and good 
will demonstrated at this consulta- 
tion continues to prevail, and if no 
further serious international disturb- 
ances intervene, there are reasonable 
chances for an improvement in the 
economic relations of the countries 
of Europe.” 


U.N. B.—September 15, 1951 
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AUGUST 22 — SEPTEMBER 8 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Committee on International Criminal 
Jurisdiction (in Geneva) 


2ist MEETING—AUG. 23 
Consideration of Chapter III of the 


draft statute of international criminal 
court completed. 


22nd MEETING—AUG. 23 

Method of establishing the court dis- 
cussed. Chapter I of draft statute 
proposed in Anex II of Sec. Gen. mem- 
orandum (A/AC.48/1) considered. 


23rd MEETING—AUG., 24 

Consideration of Chapter I of draft 
statute proposed in Anex II of See. 
Cen, memorandum (A/AC.48/1) and 
U.S. amend. (A/AC.48/L.13) continued. 


24th MEETING—AUG. 24 
Consideration of Chapter I of draft 
statute completed. 





25th-27th MEETINGS—AUG. 28-29 
Draft statute for international crim- 
inal court prepared by Drafting Sub- 
Cttee. (A/AC.48/L.17) considered. 


28th MEETING—AUG. 29 

Consideration of draft statute pre- 
pared by Drafting Sub-Cttee. (A 
AC.48/L.17) continued. Amends. to Ar- 
ticle 34 submitted by France (A 
AC.48/L.20) and U.S. (A/AC.48/L.19). 


29th MEETING—AUG. 30 
Consideration of draft statute con- 
tinued, Insertion of new article pro- 
posed by Netherlands. 


30th MEETING—AUG. 30 

tedraft for Article 45 of draft statute 
and proposed new article considered 
Draft resol. (A/AC.48/L.5/Rev.1 and 
Corr.1) introduced by Israel. 


3lst MEETING—AUG. 3 
Report to the G.A. adopted. Session 
concluded. 


Committee of Twelwe (established by 
General Assembly resolution 496 V) 


ith MEETING—AUG, 23 

Regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments: U.S. draft resol. (A/AC.50/4 
Revy.1) considered. Statements made 
by India, U.S.S.R. and U.S. Amends 
introduced by U.S.S.R. (A/AC.50/5). 


8th MEETING—AUG. 29 
Regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments: statements on U.S.S.R. amends 
(A/AC.50/5) made by Brazil, U.K., 
U.S., India and U.S.S.R. 


Collective Measures Committee 


ith MEETING—AUG. 28 

Reports of Sub-Cttee. on Political 
Measures and Sub-Cttee. on Economic 
and Financial Measures’ discussed. 
Statements made by Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, Venezuela and U.S. 
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8th MEETING—SEPT. 6 

Report of Sub-Cttee on Political Meas- 
ures: statements made on text pro- 
posed by Drafting Group in place of 
paragraph 5. 

Report of Sub-Cttee. on Economic and 
Financial Measures considered. Gen. 
statements made by France, Egypt, 
Canada and Burma. 

Report of Collective Measures Cttee.: 
drafting sub-cttee. appointed. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


554th MEETING—AUG. 22 
Draft report to General Assembly 
considered. 


555th MEETING—AUG. 27 

Palestine quest.: restrictions by Egypt 
on passage through Suez Canal. State- 
ments made by U.K., France and 
Egypt. Draft resol. (S/2313) sub- 
mitted by Egypt. 


556th MEETING—AUG., 29 

Palestine quest.: restrictions by Exypt 
on passage through Suez Canal (S 
2241). Statements made by Egypt and 
China. 


557th MEETING—AUG. 31 
Consideration of draft report to Gen- 


eral Assembly continued. Final text 
approved, 10-0 with 1 abst. 





558th MEETING—SEPT. 1 

Palestine quest.: restrictions by Exypt 
on passage through Suez Canal (S 
2241) Draft resol. submitted by 
France, U.K. and U.S. adopted, 8-0 
with 8 absts. Statements made by 
Israel, France and Egypt. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


(in Geneva) 


514th MEETING—AUG. 22 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: methods of finan- 
cing economic development. Resol. 
(E/L.221) adopted, 14-0 with 4 absts. 
Volume and distribution of national 
income discussed. 


515th MEETING—AUG. 23 

Methods of international financing of 
European emigration: gen. debate con- 
tinued. 


516th MEETING—AUG. 23 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries. Consideration of 
volume and distribution of national 
income continued. 


517th MEETING—AUG., 24 

Report of United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(B/2048, 2048/Add.1) discussed. 
United Nations research laboratories; 
plans for international computation 
centre (E/2004, 2004/Add.1) consid- 
ered. 


518th MEETING—AUG. 24 

U.N. research laboratories; plans for 
international computation centre con- 
sidered, 

French draft resol. (E/L.212) adopted, 
15-3. 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries; statement on vol- 
ume and distribution of national in- 
come in under-developed countries 
made by U.S.S.R. 


519th MEETING—AUG.,. 24 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries; gen. discussion 
completed. Canadian draft resol. (E/ 
4225/Rev.1) adopted, 15-0 with 3 
absts. Polish draft resol. (H/L.228) 
rejected, 3-9 with 6 absts. 


520th MEETING—AUG. 25 

Methods of international financing of 
European emigration discussed. U.K. 
draft resol. (E/l..224) adopted, 8-7 
with 3 absts. 


521st MEETING—AUG. 27 
Full employment: gen. discussion con- 
tinued. Joint draft resol. (E/L.208) 
adopted, 15-0 with 3 absts 


522nd MEETING—AUG. 27 

Report of Commission on the Status 
of Women (fifth session)’ report of 
Social Cttee. (E/2072) considered. 


523rd MEETING—AUG. 28 

Report of Commission on Human 
Rights (seventh session) (B/1992, 
1992/Add.1, 2044, 2057, 2057/Add. 1 to 
5, 2059/Add. 1 to 8, 2085; B/L.231). 
Gen, discussion begun. 


524th MEETING—AUG. 28 

Full employment; joint Pakistan- 
Philippines draft resol. (E/L.216/ 
tev.1) adopted, 14-0 with 3 absts. 
Report of Commission on Human 
Rights: gen. discussion continued. 


525th MEETING—AUG. 29 

Report of Commission on Human 
tights: gen. discussion completed. 
Draft resol. (E/L.231) submitted by 
Czechoslovakia. 


526th MEETING—AUG.29 

Report of International Refugee Or- 
ganization (E/2005) considered. U.S. 
draft resol. (B/l.235) adopted, 15-3 
with no absts. S.R. draft resol. 
(E/L237) rejected, 5 
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-15 with no absts. 


527th MEETING—AUG. 30 

Report of Statistical Commission: re 
port of Economie Cttee. (1/2088) con- 
sidered. U.N. program of technical 
assistance: report of Sec. Gen. (E/ 
2001 and Corr. 1) discussed. 


528th MEETING—AUG. 30 
U.N. program of technical assistance: 
gen. discussion continued. 


Expanded program of technical assist- 
ance: report of Technical Assistance 
Cttee. (B/2012) considered. Draft 
resol. submitted by France, Philip- 
pines and U.S. adopted, 13-0 with 4 
absts. 


529th MEETING—AUG. 31 

teport of Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (E/2008 and Add. 1 to 3) 
and joint draft resol. submitted by 
Chile and U.S. considered. Problems 
of food shortages and famine in many 
regions discussed. 

530th MEETING—AUG. 31 

Report of Food and Agriculture Or- 


ganization (E/2008 and Add. 1 to 3): 
discussion continued. 
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53lst MEETING—SEPT. 1 

teport of Committee on Draft Con- 
vention on Freedom of Information: 
report of Social Cttee. (1/2083) con- 
sidered. 

U.N. program of technical assistance 
consideration concluded. 

532nd MEETING—SEPT. 3 

Annual repert of Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America (E/2021 and 
Add. 1) considered 

533rd MEETING—SEPT. 3 

Annual report of Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America (E/2021 and 
Add. 1): various statements made. 
Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: consideration of 
land reform begun. Statements by Po- 
land and U.S. 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


reform. Governments were also 
urged to make contribut-‘ons for the 
1952 operations under the expanded 
technical assistance program, and a 
number of arrangements for future 
financing of the program were sub- 
mitted to the Assembly. The first 
results of the program, the Council 
considered, marked an_ important 
step forward in international co- 
operation. The Council decided, too, 
that as from 1952 it will examine 
each year the problems of reducing 
unemployment and _ under-emp!oy- 
ment in under-developed countries. 

The Council also examined the 
past year’s activities of the Economic 
Commissions for Latin America and 
for Asia and the Far East, and those 
of the United Nations Children’s 
Emergency Fund and eight special- 
ized agencies, and noted their reports. 

The Council has also completed 
action on the draft Covenant on 
Human Rights and the draft Conven- 
tion on Freedom of Information. It 
adopted several resolutions relating 
to the status of women and the re- 
port of the ad hoc Committee on 
Slavery. 


Korea 


EGOTIATIONS for a cease-fire 

in Korea continued to be sus- 
pended while further allegations 
were made by the North Korean- 
Chinese side and repudiated by the 
United Nations Command. General 
Matthew B. Ridgway reiterated that 
when the other side was prepared to 
terminate the suspension, he would 
direct his representatives to meet 
with theirs to seek a _ reasonable 
armistice agreement. On September 
6, he proposed that, when the 
North Korean-Chinese commanders 
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a34th MEETING—SEPT. 4 

Economic development of under-de- 

veloped countries: gen. discussion of 

land reform continued. 

Acting chairman of Economic Cttee. 

elected. 

535th MEETING—SEPT. 4 

Economic development of under-de- 

veloped countries: statements by Pak- 

istan, India and Sweden. 

International action on critical short- 

age of insecticides for public health 

purposes: Communication from Di- 

rector-General of World Health Or- 

ganization (E/2017), draft resol. (E, 

submitted by U.K. and U.S. 

French amendment (E/1L.238, 

Rev.1) considered 


536th-538th MEETINGS—SEPT. 5-6 


(Continued from page 249) 


reached this decision, the liaison of- 
ficers should meet immediately to 
discuss selection of a new site where 
the negotiations could continue with- 
out interruption. 


Committee of Twelve 


HE Committee of Twelve rec- 

ommended on August 29 that the 
General Assembly establish a new 
Commission to replace the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Com- 
mission for Conventional Arma- 
ments. The Committee’s resolution, 
based on a United States proposal, 
does not set forth detailed terms of 
reference for the proposed new 
Commission, which would report to 
the Security Council, but leaves 
these for the Assembly’s considera- 
tion. 


Technical Aid for Libya 


IBYA, which is to become an in- 

dependent state by January 1, 
1952, should continue to receive aid 
under the United Nations Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program after 
independence and before it becomes 
a Member of the United Nations. A 
recommendation to this effect was 
made by the Economic and Social 
Council at Geneva, on September 
6, after consideration of the Secre- 
tary-General’s report on the provi- 
sion of initial technical aid to the 
former Italian colony. Libya would 
need financial and technical aid long 
after it became independent, the 
United Nations Commissioner in 
Libya, Adrian Pelt, told the Coun- 
cil, adding that several governments 
already have expressed readiness to 
provide such aid. Mr. Pelt said posi- 
tive commitments of aid have been 


Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: gen. discussion of 
land reform continued. 

539th MEETING—SEPT. 6 

Technical and financial assistance to 
Libya: report by Sec. Gen. (E/2042) 
considered. Joint draft resol. sub- 
mitted by France, Pakistan and U.K. 
with amends. by India, adopted, 15-0 
with 8 absts. 

Reports of Ad. Hoc Cttee. on Organi- 
zation and Operation of the Council 
and its Commissions considered. Item 
referred to Co-ordination Cttee. 

540th MEETING—SEPT. 7 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: gen. discussion of 
land reform continued. 


made by Egypt, France, Italy, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Meanwhile, eighteen experts 
from the United Nations and various 
specialized agencies are now in Lib- 
ya charting an economic develop- 
ment program which will be submit- 
ted for the approvgl of the provi- 
sional Libyan Govegnment. 


Italian Aid for Cases 


300-BED Italian hospital unit 

will be ready to sail for Korea 
early in October, where it may be 
used either in civilian relief, for 
wounded soldiers of United Nations 
forces, or for prisoners of war. The 
unit, the first contribution from a 
non-Member state to United Nations 
efforts in Korea, will include doctors, 
volunteer nurses and assistants, and 
medical equipment. The offer was 
announced on September 10 in a 
communication to Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie from Gastone Guidotti, 
Italian observer to the United Na- 
tions. Mr. Guidotti stated that ar- 
rangements for transportation of the 
hospital unit and its personnel had 
now been completed, and departure 
was scheduled for about October 
10, on board a United States ship. 


Budget Estimates 


OTAL expenditures of $46,568,- 
i 300 are estimated for 1952 in 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie’s bud- 
get estimates for the seventh financial 
year of the United Nations. These 
are $1,230,300 below the appropria- 
tion for the present year. Income for 
1952 is estimated at $5,812,100, leav- 
ing a net estimated expenditure of 
only $40,756,200. The approved 
budget for 1951 was $47,798,600, 
and the total expenditure in 1950 
was $43,746,264. 


U.N. B.—September 15, 1951 
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